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of antiquity, but having no binding force beyond the 
interpretation put upon them by those who hold to the 
essentials of faith. If the logical second. thing happens, 
they will be changed to allow this liberty of inter- 
pretation. In this case nothing could keep many Uni- 
tarians out of the Episcopal Church; but, if nothing of 
this kind happens, it will be impossible to keep many 
Episcopalians out of the Unitarian Church. 
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THE city of Washington is that part of the national 
domain which is directly ruled by representatives of all 
the people. It is growing to be one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world, but it is high time for a house-clean- 
ing of the kind undertaken by the old fashioned-house- 
keeper, when she looked into all the corners and swept 
and scrubbed away all the dirt which had accumulated 
in darkness and out of sight. The back alleys of Washing- 
ton, hidden away in the inside of squares, which showed 
a brave front to the world, have been examined and pic- 
tured, and found to be disgraceful beyond expression. 
Here is a place where commissioners under the authority 
of Congress can act directly, and here is the place for the 
object-lesson to all the people in the land, concerning con- 
ditions which may set the poor free from the worst mis- 
eries which have attended poverty hitherto,—loss of 
sunshine, fresh air, clean water, and the sanitary conven- 
iences of proper drainage. Now that the exposure has 
been made, reform will, we believe, speedily follow. 
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WE often hear it [said, with portentous solemnity, 
‘‘Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right’; but 
no right thing is ever settled. Even a potato, from the 
time a cutting is planted in the ground until the dig- 
ging from the hill at last, requires fresh treatment at 
every stage of its growth. By as much as a great cause 
is more important than a hill of potatoes is the need of 
fresh thought, new methods, and increased energy at 
every stage of its progress. We stopped the slave-trade, 
but settled nothing; we emancipated the slaves on the 
American continent, but settled nothing; we gave the 
colored man in the United States the ballot, but settled 
nothing. We are educating them, but we are opening 
new problems and raising new questions with every ad- 
vance we make. 
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THE wisdom of Shakespeare and Tennyson is justified 
by the facts in the case of Edward VII. As Prince of 
Wales, shut out from the field where he was destined to 
shine, he passed his days in idleness, luxury, and inglo- 
rious ease and enjoyment of life. While he was never 
so bad as he was painted, he was never so good as he ought 
to have been. When he became king, he assumed a 
dignity of demeanor and conduct which surprised those 
who knew him best, and began at once to take an active 
part in the conduct of affairs in such a decided and mas- 
terly way as to confound those who held that the king 
might reign, but he must not rule. He has not interfered 
with his ministers, but he has prepared conditions for 
them in Paris and elsewhere of which they were com- 
pelled by their own sagacity and patriotism to take 
instant advantage. 
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UNDER the title of ‘‘The Hell there Is Not, and the 
Hell there Is” the New Church Messenger says, ‘‘The 
hell made known by the Lord through Swedenborg is not 
the hell of ‘the medieval age; it is not a place of literal 
fire, ‘or such cannot be in a world that is spiritual; it is 


not remorse of conscience, for all who have conscience. 
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are saved; it is not a place where God punishes man, 
for his nature is not cruel; it is not a place into which 
God sends the wicked, because they cast themselves 
into hell; it is not composed of fallen angels, for hell is 
from the human race; it is not myriads of spirits govern- 
ing themselves and forsaken of God, but it is composed 
of societies organized according to their degrees of evil 
and governed by the Lord through heaven.’”’ In this 
hell, victims of selfishness are free and at home, suffering, 
but without remorse. ‘‘The hells are compelled to per- 
form uses. They will be reformed, but not regenerated.” 
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RIDING one day with Gen. Armstrong over the Téte 
Noir in Switzerland, we fell into talk about our religious 
differences. Being asked the direct question, whether 
he undertook to bring the ordinary methods of the re- 
vivalist to bear in the conversion of a young savage 
who might be committed to his care, he made an indirect 
reply, saying: ‘‘When a young Indian boy is put into 
my hands for education, I think as I look at him 
that there is somewhere hidden behind his savagery a 
human soul which it is my business to find and bring out 
and train for service. It is one of the most fascinating 
pursuits in the world.” That, we take it, is the method’ 
of the new orthodoxy. Its business is, not so much to 
save souls, as to find them, to bring them out into the 
light and give them a chance. There is hidden in every 
human being, we have reason to believe, a mysterious 
something which, if it does not of its own accord push 
out into the light, will quickly respond to invitation or 
opportunity rightly presented. As Gen. Armstrong said, 
this is the most fascinating pursuit in the world. 
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DEAN SHALER of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard University dies and leaves no successor of sim- 
ilar training and character. He was unique for his un- 
conventionality and his learning, his wide culture and his 
special training, his knowledge of human nature and his 
sympathy with individuals, combined with a masterly 
command of the arts of the pedagogue. For these 
things and other traits which we have no time to men- 
tion, his students loved him as they seldom loved a pro- 
fessor. He carried on and honorably illustrated the 
traits and methods of Agassiz, Gray, and Wyman. 


Easter Thoughts. 


Less and less do thoughtful people who are intelligent, 
and who have been released from the bondage of the letter 
of Scripture, feel inclined to make any exact statement 
concerning what happened after the crucifixion and 
burial of Jesus. Only a generation ago those who could 
not accept the traditional account of the physical resur- 
rection were challenged and felt obliged to tell what did 
happen if Jesus did not arise from the dead after the 
manner recorded. But, while it was impossible for them 
to reconcile the various statements with each other or 
to accept any general affirmation of the physical resur- 
rection and ascension of Jesus, they found it quite as 
impossible, by use of narratives and the probabilities of 
the case, to write any coherent story of what followed the 
burial which would be generally accepted as final and 
conclusive. 

The minds of men are now drifting toward an estimate 
of the gospel narratives which relieves them from the 
necessity of any such minute criticism of any ancient 
statement of fact. In the ancient days there were none 
of the means of communicating news which now make 
it possible for us to scrutinize every extraordinary event 
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and to get evidence immediately after its occurence, in 
corroboration or contradiction of any rumors that may 
be afloat. In those days things were ‘‘noised abroad,” 
and forty years after the event little trace of it remained. 
In the narratives themselves and in contemporaneous 
history there is nothing to indicate that there was any 
popular excitement concerning the fate of Jesus, or any 
wide-spread knowledge of him. At the most, according 
to Paul, only a few hundred had personal experiences 
connected with the resurrection, and these he interprets 
in such a way as to show that he did not believe the body 
could rise from the grave, or that flesh and blood could 
inherit the kingdom of God. 

The one thing which makes its deep impression upon 
the modern mind is the evidence that the belief in im- 
mortality, current among Christian disciples, was in- 
tensified and made more personal and convincing by 
the conviction that Jesus was alive, and that, in spite 
of his death on the cross and his burial in the grave, his 
spirit had passed beyond the reach of mortality and 
was at home in that Father’s house which he so often 
described with such familiar, homelike touches that he 
made life seem a reality more distinct and certain than 
death itself. Men may doubt concerning the future life 
as a certainty for all human beings. They may wonder 
whether immortality is conditional or absolute, they 
may wonder whether all men will pass into a conscious 
life hereafter or not; but the one final test of belief in 
the probability of the immortal life comes when great 
souls pass out of sight. In all the lower ranges of thought 
there may be doubts and questions, but for the ordinary 
man it is well-nigh impossible to assert that even men 
and women who have not reached the heights of human 
perfection, but have striven to do good, have shown 
great excellence of character and aspiration, together 
with the good and great who have attained to perfection, 
have vanished out of the world and out of the universe 
of which the world is a part. The most natural impulse 
of early Christians was to leap to the certainty that Jesus 
was alive and blessed forevermore. Any other thought 
about him would have made this world and the govern- 
ment of it seem a chaos, a realm of disorder in which 
one would not care to live. 

On the Easter Sunday after the death of Abraham 
Lincoln it would have been regarded almost as an act 
of treason if any man had dared to say, ‘‘Abraham Lin- 
coln is dead and gone, and that is the last of him.” A 
curious delusion which affects some scholars and phi- 
losophers to-day about the dying out of interest in ques- 
tions concerning the future life is largely the result of 
the decay of popular interest in the old-fashioned proofs 
of the resurrection of Jesus and absolute dependence 
upon that event for the evidence of our own immortality. 
People now talk less about their religious beliefs because 
it is becoming more a matter of spiritual experience 
and less a matter of formal proof than was once the case. 
They care less than ever about discovering the evidence 
which would be accepted in a court of law, and much 
less than ever are they affected by the negative specu- 
lations of philosophers.. But there never was a time 
when any adequate utterance of faith was more joy- 
fully received by men and women who carry burdens 
of disappointment and sorrow than to-day. Death now 
excites less terror than formerly because the demons 
which haunted the neighborhood of the grave have van- 
ished in the daylight of a more cheerful faith. Who- 
ever has the cure of souls and has the power to inspire 
confidence and touch the springs of emotion often finds 
that the most responsive subjects of their ministrations 
are the strongest men, who, because they are strong, 
have great griefs and sore disappointments. In all 
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the churches now we are coming to a unity- of expression 
concerning the main fact, which is that the spirit of man 
is the inhabitant of a spiritual universe, and that death 
and the grave have no power of destroying that which 
was not born of earth and cannot share its fate. 


Sackcloth and Ashes. 


Religion is a growth and an expansive force, as well 
as a relation to God and an attitude toward life. It 
requires ever-fresh impulses and a constant sense of 
newness and vital interest. To use a common word, 
there is nothing that becomes stale sooner than a cer- 
tain sense of piosity, based on habit and convention. 
To use forms of words without thinking or caring what 
they mean, to use customs and ceremonials once perhaps 
full of significance, once alive and palpitating with the 
heart throbs of worshippers, but now obsolete, mere 
mummy cases of old faiths, is much like that imitation 
of mourning one sees in the East, performed by hired 
wailers, dressed in sackcloth, who cast ashes on their 
heads while they how! vociferously. 

Formalism has many refuges. It hides in a thou- 
sand different aspects. What was once an inspirer and 
quickener may in time become a whited sepulchre full 
of the bones of dead impulses and extinct faiths. How 
did the custom grow up of sitting in sackcloth and ashes? 
Some time in the far past it must have been alive with 
meaning, quick with human passion and grief, tender 
with sacred memories, instinct with the fibres of re- 
morse for loving too scantily, forgetting too easily. A 
period of humility and retirement from worldly things 
may be good and tonic for the soul. But it cannot be 
regulated on times and seasons nor adopted because 
sackcloth is a becoming, pious costume and ashes upon 
the head a convenient mode of symbolizing religion. 
It comes with the soul’s need of balancing its books 
and casting up its accounts, taking its bearings to see 
whether the drift of chance is leading to the cataract, 
or whether it is steering by compass and chart to God’s 
haven. But custom has little to do with these soul 
searchings. Where there is terror and pain and remorse, 
or even an awakening to the utter triviality and mean- 
ingless aspects of life, we do not stop to think of getting 
out our sackcloth and ashes: we prostrate ourselves 
in sad sincerity before the living God. 

The great sins may be absent in most lives of people 
well born, well reared, ordinarily moral, with no salient 
thing to take hold of. Lapses there may have been 
carefully concealed, but not mortal; for recoveries 
seem to restore the balance, an average of good conduct 
and character, if not exalted and ideal, still respectable,— 
no strenuous virtue, no dark abysses, no conspicuous 
failure to be clean and decent and fairly honest and to 
do as others do. 

If the average people go to church on penitential days, 
they hear they are sinners, there is no health in them. 
Do they believe it? No. They repeat the words, but 
still think well of themselves, still would be grossly in- 
sulted if in other forms of speech, in the street, in the 
market-place, these words were applied to them. StilJ, 
in spite of their high sense of impeccability and personal 
distinction, they believe devoutly in sackcloth and ashes. 
It seldom changes vitally any one’s attitude toward 
life and destiny, but it soothes and flatters. It permits 
attendance at little dinners and small and quiet card 
parties, but not to large feasts or crowded assemblies. 
It will permit fish on the table habitually, but some 
quality deadly to the religious soul lurks in meat. It 
will not attend the opera or theatre, but it will go to 
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the discreet symphony concert and the afternoon tea. 
What is there religious in the wearing of this fragment 
of sackcloth and pinch of ashes we ask in some sur- 
prise? No one has ever been able to intelligently an- 
swer the question. The general answer is that it is 
well to deny ourselves some things and keep the body 
under at certain times and seasons. The choice of the 
things to deny must be largely left to ourselves. If 
we accept chocolate caramels, and eschew ice-cream, 
that does not derogate from the need of self-denial, the 
efficacy of it in some form. We are told that it is a 
hygienic and dietary system of considerable value, 
that it is a time of recuperation after the dissipations 
of the winter season and a period of preparation for 
the renewed pleasures of the summer. 

Our sackcloth and ashes, if we practise the custom, 
may be a kind of excuse to ourselves for our plethoric 
well-being over too great prosperity. Well dressed, 
healthy, money-making, church-going people, given 
to charity and good works, their names in many sub- 
scription books, may still have a certain sense of un- 
easiness, a consciousness that, in spite of all, their heart 
is with the world while their sense of duty is with God. 
They know it should be the other way about, the heart 
should be with God, the sense of duty with the world. 
They are sincere. They would like to make their mode 
of life look better, more devout in their owneyes. Hence 
the adoption of sackcloth and ashes, with its little de- 
vices and restrictions, that may cast a glow of self-sat- 
isfaction over the sense of too great allegiance to the 
gratification of the senses, even those that are refined 
and delicate. With all the prosperities at hand there 
comes a time, perhaps, when we feel that something 
must be done for the spiritual nature, something that 
shall make us feel we have given tithes to God. ‘There- 
fore let us sit a little while in sackcloth and ashes. We 
each have our own mode of penitential sacrifice: it is 
needless to specify. But there may come a time when 
we shall awake to the fact that God will not be bar- 
gained with, when he will demand the whole of us, and 
not an unconsidered fragment, when the great and awful 
judgments quite other than saying we are miserable 
sinners with the lips while the heart denies, speak in 
solemn tones. Oh, the splendor and the awe of such 
an experience when subterfuges perish, and veils are 
torn away, and our little posturings and genuflexions 
wither and burn up before God’s real presence in the 
soul, and the sackcloth and ashes of convention turn 
to the veriest deceptive rags before a genuine experi- 
ence of divine love and searching. Then we prostrate 
our littleness before the Almightiness, the awesome and 
resplendent presence of the Most High, filling the day 
with light, the night with music, and searching like fire 
the moral recesses of an idle consciousness, a sleeping 
and complacent being. 


About Believing. 


The pastor of one of the Brooklyn churches is quoted 
as an illustration of the growing liberality of the pulpit. 
If quoted correctly, he answered the question, whether 
disbelievers have any chance of entering heaven, by 
saying that, ‘‘if a man does it intelligently,—that is, if 
he tries to believe, and cannot consistently,—I think he 
will get a chance in the hereafter.’’ We are at some loss 
to comprehend exactly where the liberality of this as- 
sertion comes in. It admits into a predestined paradise 
strictly on a basis of believing; and it lets in a small 
contingent—possibly a very large one—of those who 
have tried to believe and totally failed. We really do 
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not know exactly what the reverend doctor requires in 
the way of belief, but we are willing to run considerable 
risk by saying we do not believe that we could believe 
just what he believes if we tried ever so hard. And 
among other things we should find it extremely difficult 
to believe with him as to the qualifications for heaven. 
If we understand anything at all about this matter, the 
first axiom that meets us is that a man cannot be happy 
in Paradise if he has no other qualification than a creed; 
and it follows that he cannot be unhappy out of Paradise 
if he has every other qualification excepting the creed. 

The fact of it is that, so long as the present views of 
heaven and hell are tolerated in the Church, we shall 
fail of the very vital point of comprehending what heaven 
is, and will fail of appreciating anything that may be 
reasonably defined by that term. Heaven material is 
very abundant in this world, but we are sorry to say that 
the very same material can be made to construct homes 
of misery. Money, art, friends, nature,—all of these we 
may use to give God a welcome into the soul, and with 
him happiness; or with these we may construct a selfish 
soul, into which no God or godliness can find entrance. 
What lesson are we getting to-day from our millionaires, 
possessors of all that their thoughts can demand or their 
imaginations picture? Yet these possessors of millions 
are in many cases sadly failing of owning anything at all. 
By a perversion of purpose their wealth becomes worse 
than dross. It creates a hell, and nothing short of it, 
it makes no difference whether the exposé or judgment 
day comes in this world or in the next. 

It is one of the strange things, unexplainable by any 
law of moral nature, that any man shall assume to hold 
the keys of Paradise. It is almost equally strange that 
any sane man shall suppose that the possibility of happi- 
ness depends upon the chance of being able to find out 
accurately a few doctrines—mostly abstruse. The Egyp- 
tians were convinced that eternal peace depended upon 
your heart being embalmed in your mummy. If that 
important organ were lost or stolen, your soul would 
forever wander in the shades. The Greeks were equally 
definite that you must have at least three handfuls of 
dust flung over your inanimate corpse, or you would not 
be relieved from a restless and joyless Tartarus. The 
Chinese are equally sure that a certain amount of ‘‘cash 
for hell’ must be burned at the death of a friend, in order 
to buy his right of way through the devils into the abode 
of righteousness. Can Christianity not escape from this 
doctrine of the keys? Modify it, if you please, by the 
allowance that belief is not absolutely essential, but is 
so far essential that one must try very earnestly to be- 
lieve, or he will be damned. Have we made anything of 
this doctrine but a farce and a jumble? 

By what possibility does a believer in the Lord’s Prayer, 
in the doctrine of a heavenly Father, find himself capable 
of stultifying this principle of eternal Fatherhood, and 
establish in.a world of frail human beings the doctrine 
of salvation by belief? If it were possible for even evan- 
gelicalism to define itself, so that we might be able to 
determine precisely what is required in the way of belief, 
the matter would be simplified and morally modified. 
Our answer to the problem, shape it how you may, is 
clear and unwavering: you cannot shut up God, nor can 
you put up any barriers between him and any poor soul 
on this earth that desires to look at him in peace. In 
him we live and move and have our being, and with him 
we are to settle our accounts. Heaven is that union 
which is established between the Father and the child, 
here and now. You have no key to the golden years 
that open to us, full of Junes and Augusts—for the be- 
liever and unbeliever alike. You have no key that can 
lock the Paradise of a modest and pure soul, who can only 
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pray with honest deeds and a kindly spirit. In this world 
the most glorious heavens are not those that are unlocked 
to us by creed believing, but those that are opened by 
the simplest deeds conceivable. Little children are more 
often intrusted with the golden keys than the wisest 
seers, statesmen, or priests. All about us and every- 
where there are paradises of hope and love that we must 
unlock with charity, patience, purity, honesty. And, 
when you sum it all up, you have come only to the po- 
sition of Jesus,—‘‘The kingdom of God is within you.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Progress of Mankind Onward and Upward Forever. 


The weight of conviction here is on the word ‘‘forever.” 
We look forward confidently to material, intellectual, 
and moral progress on the earth so long as the human 
race exists here. This limited amount of progress, 
however, gives but scanty satisfaction as a substitute 
for immortality. Men of science are already foretelling 
a remote period at which the earth will cease to be habi- 
table. 

We like to think of our personal influence as passing on 
year after year in the hearts and lives of our successors 
upon the earth, but this again is a poor substitute for 
immortality. 

When a man lies at the point of death and we desire 
to say something that shall lift up his heart, it takes but 
a moment to discover the utter futility of either of the 
above thoughts as a basis for comfort or inspiration. In 
the moment of weakness when physical strength is 
departing, it is only the thought of a man’s own continued 
activity that can put a light into the weary eyes or bring 
a smile to the drooping lips. Happily the Unitarian 
_ church is able to present to all men the inspiration of a 
belief in personal immortality. Progress is not some- 
thing pertaining simply to the earth, not something which 
merely concerns those who come after us. Progress has 
to do with the individual and concerns that individual 
forever. The proclamation of eternal life for all souls 
carries with it the only adequate recognition of the value 
of the human soul. g 

This conviction does more than any other thought 
that has ever touched humanity toward the re-enforce- 
ment of courage, patience, and morality in tried or en- 
feebled souls. We have an endless opportunity to win 
progress in the lines that are worthy of our pursuit. 
Every human soul can deal with its present problems 
under the inspiring conviction that, however he may be 
defeated for the moment, he will surely attain victory 
at last in every unselfish and worthy phase of growth. 
We are destined to make progress out of all weakness. 
Sinners though we be, we shall find a way of advance out 
of the dominion of temptation. Ignorant though we be 
at present, we shall be able so_ to. deal with our souls as 
to move onward into knowledge. Progress into light, 
progress into moral power, progress into all goodness, 
that is the path that lies before each one. It is a path 
that may have turnings, but cannot come to an end. In 
other words, every soul has time enough to become by 
his own natural onward way efficient for the doing of 
good things, lovable by virtue of the deepening unselfish- 
ness within, and in all ways noble by virtue of personal 
moral attainment. Now the roots of these splendid pos- 
sibilities are imbedded in every soul: each one by birth- 
right is a child of God, amd as such possessed of the pos- 
sibilities of all good. This is true of the most forlorn 
and the most wicked of our race; and, because this ‘is 
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true, it is worth every man’s while to be helpful among 
his fellow-men. Helpfulness is an influence never thrown 
away. The more one can do to aid the growth of these 
roots of righteousness in earth’s unfortunate, the more 
satisfaction he will have in his own life, and the speedier 
he will make his own progress. In dealing with our 
weaker brethren,*each one of us must ‘‘hope evermore 
and believe,” confident that the hope is the right mood 
in which to deal with life, and that the belief in one’s 
fellow-men is the only true comprehension of their pos- 
sibilities. 

When once a man has seen the shining vision of his 
immortal life, his everlasting, efficient, and satisfying 
personal growth, certain other questions which trouble 
many souls become to him of slight moment. He is no 
longer troubled by the thought of punishment for his 
sins. Of course he must face the consequences of his 
sins. He will be glad to do so, for he knows that by fac- 
ing the inevitable he will win his way onward into victory. 
He will no longer be beset by the fear of death; for what 
weight has death in the counsels of the immortals? He 
will cease to be anxious as to the mere details concern- 
ing place and condition in the life following the incident 
of death. Confident that he will be himself there as here, 
confident that the conditions will be such as befit the 
onward way of an immortal soul, he puts out of his mind 
the idle meditation upon the unknown, content to push 
onward toward that unknown, himself a glorious power 
able to deal, day by day, with the new day as it comes. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Copics, 


WHILE the anthracite and bituminous coal operators, 
on the one side, and the United Mine Workers of America, 
on the other, were playing an interesting game of dip- 
lomacy at the beginning of the week, the country was 
threatened with a general strike in the hard coal regions, 
which promised to bring profound distress to the worker 
and the consumer. Mr! Mitchell, at the middle of last 
week, presented to the anthracite operators a plan which 
provided for the submission of the points at issue to the 
board of arbitration which settled the great controversy 
of 1902. The proposal came as a surprise to the operators, 
who evidently made up their minds to reject it. While 
the anthracite masters were considering Mr. Mitchell’s 
proposal, those of the soft coal operators, who had de- 
clined to accept a renewal of the 1903 schedule, confronted 
the mine workers with a delicate situation by offering to 
them their own plan of arbitration, to apply to the bi- 
tuminous mines. It was altogether unlikely that this 
project would be accepted by the mine workers. 


ed 


A THEORETICAL victory for municipal ownership of 
street railways was achieved in Chicago on Tuesday of 
last week, when the voters of that city pronounced in 
favor of the acquisition of the street railway properties 
by the city. At the same time, however, the voters re- 
jected the proposition empowering the municipality to 
operate the lines. Mayor Dunne, who was elected on a 
municipal ownership platform less than two years ago, 
admitted his disappointment at the attitude of the elec- 
torate on the second proposition, but maintained that his 
theories had been amply sustained by the verdict on the 
first. ‘‘This,”’ said Mr. Dunne, ‘‘will not prevent us 
from again going before the people after we have the 
street railway lines and asking for the necessary authority 
to operate.” 
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AN unexpected difficulty has confronted the admin- 
istration in its attempt to fix an early date for the calling 
of the second conference at The Hague. In a com- 
munication to the State Department, the Russian 
foreign office, through Baron Rosen, informed this 
government that an agreement had been reached with 
the Netherlands whereby the conference might meet at 
the beginning of July. At the same time the Russian 
government submitted the joint Russo-Dutch programme 
for the discussions, which included several questions 
that had been raised by incidents in the recent war in 
the Far East. The State Department on last Saturday 
informed the Russian ambassador that his proposal is 
is not acceptable to this government, inasmuch as the 
time named for the calling of the conference would be 
inconvenient to the United States and some other coun- 
tries of this hemisphere, which will send representatives 
to the Pan-American Congress at Rio de Janeiro, which 
will begin its sessions on July 21 next. 


we 


In a remarkable address at the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Tuskegee Institute on Wednes- 
day of last week, President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity advocated the following: plan for the uplifting of 
the negro: ‘‘There should be at least one such institution 
as Tuskegee in each of the Southern States, and, in my 
judgment, the national government, through whose 
action slavery was abolished, should take a hand in the 
establishment of these new Tuskegees. The land grant 
colleges in the Southern States are now used only for 
whites. Wherever throughout the country there are 
communities of colored people, so populous that separate 
schools must be maintained for them, the national 
government should give aid to the State in founding and 
maintaining separate industrial and normal schools 
competent to send out an adequate number of trained 
farmers, mechanics, miners, teachers, and nurses.’’ Dr. 
Eliot’s proposal attracted wide-spread attention. 


J 


GREAT Britain may find herself compelled to adopt 
measures of coercion against Turkey as a result of the 
failure of the Turkish government to evacuate Tabah, 
on the Turco-Egyptian border, at the request of the 
foreign office at London. The British ambassador at 
Constantinople at the beginning of last week presented 
an ultimatum to the porte on the subject in behalf of 
the Egyptian government. Turkey requested an ex- 
tension of time on the plea that an Ottoman commission 
was studying the situation on the spot. The request was 
granted, and on April 4 the commission submitted its 
report, in which it pointed out that Tabah is in the Aka- 
bah district, and therefore in Turkish territory. The 
inevitable inference was that Turkey intended to make 
an issue of the question, and the final reply to the British 
demand was expected with some interest in London. 
In the mean while, a British squadron is within striking 


distance of Asia Minor. 
we 


THE continuance of the Austro-Hungarian federal 
agreement was assured on last Thursday, when the 
leaders of the Hungarian coalition party, at a conference 
in Budapest, reached a complete understanding which 
ended the legislative deadlock. This result was ac- 
complished under the menace of the definite continuance 
of the present extra-constitutional régime, whereby the 
crown has been governing the kingdom without the help 
of Parliament. In effect, the Hungarian nationalists, 
under the terms of the agreement, accept the plan of 
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universal suffrage submitted by the crown, and this 
scheme will be applied at the next election. The result 
of the new suffrage law will be the granting of the ballot 
to a large Slavic and Roumanian population in Hungary 
which hitherto had been practically disfranchised by the 
Magyar faction at Budapest. The next Hungarian 
Parliament will be more truly representative of the 
population than any of its predecessors. 


od 


THE results of the elections to the Russian Assembly 
that have been so far ascertained indicate a complete 
victory for the liberal elements in the empire. Returns 
received from St. Petersburg and the Provinces, up to 
last Monday morning, showed that not a single out-and- 
out reactionary had been elected;—that the peasants 
almost uniformly had returned Jiberal representatives; 
and that the constitutional democrats would have a solid 
and irrefragable majority in the Tauride Palace when 
Parliament assembles. The outcome of the elections 
will confront the Russian government with the old prob- 
lem in-an acute phase: The czar will have the choice of 
permitting the existence of an intensely hostile Parlia- 
ment, with all that such a condition would imply, or 
dissolving Parliament and restoring the old régime for 
which the reactionists have been clamoring. Which- 
ever alternative the autocracy accepts, grave events 
may be reasonably expected in the Russian empire 
during the coming summer and autumn. 


Brevities. 


Jesus brought life and immortality out into the light, 
and the shadows began to flee away. 


The spread of civilization does not remove the color 
line. It often erects upon it a barrier and a barricade. 


Whether in affairs of morality a half-loaf is better than 
no bread is a question which has long been discussed. 


Resurrection is uprising. The resurrection from the 
dead self with its lifeless cares may take place every 
morning. 


Jesus said, ‘‘Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” In 
that saying he revealed the source of our faith in im- 
mortality. 


The cares and sins of civilization put suffering and 
death into the focus and thus make a right perspective 
of life impossible. 


No sane person in good health longs to die. Why, 
then, do we sing in hymns what we should never think 
of saying in conversation ? 


The darkness of the night is caused by the cone-shaped 
shadow of the earth pointing away from the sun in a 
boundless field of light. 


The Apostle Paul taught that one might pass from 
death into life at any time. After that death would not 
have dominion over him. 


It is possible to believe in the eternal life with such 
energy of conviction that all questions concerning the 
mode of it will drop out of the mind. 


A colored minister, remembering the cause of the many 
colors of the so-called negro race, says, ‘‘I welcome almost 
anything that will keep the negro woman and the Southern 
white man as far apart as possible.”’ 
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No matter what form of preparing or delivering ser- 
mons one may adopt, the capital points are a distinct 
purpose, adequate knowledge of the subject discussed, 
and feeling sufficient to hold one to his purpose and to 
drive the knowledge home to its place. 


Prof. Foster’s book of which we hope soon to give an 
adequate notice is exciting great attention especially in 
the Baptist church. It is pleasant to. see how many 
orthodox editors, while rejecting the teaching of Prof. 
Foster, decline to abuse him and admit his honesty and 
defend his right to think for himself. 


For the Christian Register. 
An Easter Greeting. 


BY ELLA STEVENS HARRIS. 


Now again the buds are bursting; 
For again the bluebird’s call 

Woke the slumbering earth to beauty, 
As the harp of David, Saul. 

Just the same flowers spring to greet us, 
Just the same brooks murmur on, 

Just the same deep gladness thrills us, 
As in other years agone. 


Over every seeming failure, 
Over every loss and gain, 
Stands the future, full of promise, 
As the seedtime comes again. 
May the call to life about us 
Plead with every tempted heart, 
Till from out sin’s death and sorrow 
Flowers of truth and beauty start. 


Some who walked with us have vanished,;— 
Yet at memory’s holy shrine 

Do we meet in sweet communion, 
Nourished by a love divine. 

For their influence on our journey, 
Life is sweeter, lighter care, 

As the violet’s bloom is brighter 
When the dewdrop sparkles there. 


May the miracle of springtime 
Throb o’er every new-made grave, 

Till the tall grass sways above it, 
E’en as victory’s banners wave. 

Shall we meet and know-our loved ones? 
None of us may answer, Yea! 

Yet we trust that He who gave them 
Doeth what is best alway. 


The First Touch of Green. 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 


The March winds still blew fresh and keen over the 
seared pasture-land and the spongy meadows or occa- 
sionally would rattle the window shutters vehemently, 
as though saying, “‘I am still with you, and may blow 
great guns before I retire for good.” 

The bluebird had been sunning himself for a month 
in sheltered nooks, trying vainly to coax forward, with 
his sweet ‘‘cheerily,’’ ‘‘cheerily,” the tardy spring. Even 
the old rooster, who is not given to prophesy, had called 
out loudly for springtime from his perch on the barn- 
yard fence; but all had wooed in vain. On one excep- 
tionally warm morning spring had promised to be with 
us soon; but the afternoon was bleak with a blinding 
snow squall, and we had given up in despair. 

If there were only some sign, some olive branch, some- 
thing to pin our hope to, we might wait with more pa- 
tience; but all was bleak and cheerless. 
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Then one morning I got restless and put on my over- 
coat and went in search of the tardy season. 

I found the promise of better days by a little rill that 
trickled down a sunny south slope, where the sunbeams 
were playing hide-and-seek with the tiny streamlet. 
The rude north wind had not found this sheltered nook, 
and so it was quite warm. 

I was looking for pussy-willows, and unmindful of 
where my great clumsy feet were treading, when a per- 
fume as sweet, fresh, and vital as the waters of eternal 
youth stole into my nostrils. 

With a shout of joy I fell upon my knees and poked 
away the dead grass and leaves. Then I saw that the 
ground beneath was dotted with pink and white faces, 
each vital with the spark of life. I buried my face in 
the fragrant mass and thanked God for the promise 
of springtime. 

When I arose from the damp mould, it was with a 
new hope in my heart. Almost the next moment, as 
though new sight had been given me, I saw down in 
the grass roots slight green blades that were forcing 
their way up between the brittle last year’s grass. It 
was the first touch of green, a sign that deep in the 
breast of nature the life blood of ages was again stirring. 

A whole wagon load of pussy-willows would not tempt 
me now. I had seen better things, and did not need 
these fuzzy little cats to reassure me. But I did pluck 
a handful to take home to those who had stayed within 
and poohed at me. I had seen the first touch of green, 
and knew that spring was coming with swift feet. The 
arbutus also had whispered it to me, while I stooped 
to kiss it. 

THE AWAKENING. 


One morning, when I threw open the shutters of my 
bedroom window for a breath of air and a touch of 
sunlight, I found that a great transformation had taken 
place during the night. Nothing was the same that 
it had been the day before. Yet only a day had inter- 
vened, and the earth and sky were still there in very 
much the same condition that they had been yesterday. 
Nevertheless it was a new world upon which I looked 
this morning. What wasit that had made such a change? 
Wherein did the difference between to-day and yester- 
day lie? I could not just tell what it was, whether 
it was the air or the sky or the green upon the lawn 
or the robins singing, but there had been a great awak- 
ening. 

If it had been Indiana or Illinois, I would have shouted 
‘‘Chinook, dear old Chinook, has returned ’’; but, since 
we lived in matter-of-fact New England, we simply 
said that spring had come and were glad. 

It was not until I stepped out of doors that I became 
conscious of the full purport of the day, although the 
change had been apparent from within. 

Then I saw that exuberance was flowing from every- 
thing animate and inanimate (if there be anything in- 
animate, which I very much doubt). 

A score of little birds, too modest to sing, were chirp- 
ing and twittering away for dear life, while the robin 
and the bluebird were telling me in joy-laden notes that 
they had known it was coming all along. Even pom- 
pous old chanticleer was not to be outdone, and he mounted 
the bar post and sent forth such shrill clarions that the 
countryside resounded with his crowing. The young 
stock in the barn were grecting the morning with glad 
lowing. They had not seen the outer world, but they 
had sensed the transfiguration. : 

Flies and hornets buzzed in the chip dirt in the wood- 
shed, and the grass and birds seemed instinct with new 
life and hope. 
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A noisy colony of blackbirds were perched in the old 
elm, and you would have judged from the scolding and 
chattering that they had been the only heralds of spring 
that we had had, just as though bluebird had not been 
six weeks ahead of them, cheering us with his gay coat 
and his blithe song. 

Every living creature seemed to think that it was 
his joy alone. ‘‘Look up, my brother, look up,” they 
all seemed to be saying. ‘‘Don’t you see how tender 
the sky and how sweet the air is this morning ?”’ 

There is hope in this sunlight and joy in each breath 
we breathe. So, while they all joyed in this new spring 
awakening, the sweet shy goddess who had produced 
all this commotion, with one of her glad smiles, came 
tripping noiselessly over vale and hilltop to the wait- 
ing, yearning north that had been so heartsick without 
her. 

THE FuLi TIDE. 


Once the glad spring has come to stay, the hours pass 
quickly, with some new wonder for either sight or sense 
each day. First the shad-bush shakes out its white 
gown, as though to inform the world that the time of 
blossoms for the shrub family had begun. Peach-trees, 
pear-trees, cherry and apple trees soon follow in gay 
procession robed in pink and white, and the gentle south 
winds rattle down showers of petals and waft the rav- 
ishing sweetness to far-away fields. 

Soon the dandelion pokes his golden head up out of 
the grass, and defies you to pass his way without seeing 
him. An early variety of buttercups tread close on 
his heels, and the little children upon their way to school 
find them and hold the bright yellow disks close up 
under their chubby chins to discover whether they love 
butter or not. So true is this test considered to be by 
the little people that a child whose chin does not reflect 
the yellow of the buttercup hardly dares to eat butter, 
for fear of running counter to the augury. 

Early May finds the wild azalea in its ball dress and 
ravishing the roadsides with a sweetness that is fairly 
intoxicating. By this time butterflies and bees have 
heard what is doing in the old world and swarm to the 
fields where they live upon ambrosia, sweeter than any- 
thing that the gods ever dreamed of. How provident 
it is for them that one of the most delicious sweets known 
to man is daily and hourly distilled by shrubs and plants 
especially for them! 

The dainty and gorgeous hummingbird is also fre- 
quently seen prying with his long curious bill into the 
very heart secret of a lily or rose, while the flower blushes 
with maidenly grace, yet holds her lips up to her self- 
ish suitor. 

When the syringa and the’ grape vines blossom and 
wistaria hangs heavy with scent, the full chord of bloom 
is struck; but the earth and the sky are still waiting 
for something that is coming with silent feet down 
the aisles of the solemn forest and across the wild 
meadows. 

We never know just how it is, but the season is quite 
likely to steal a march on us. We think we have ob- 
served the signs and all the little coquetry; but we were 
evidently dullards, for we are usually taken by surprise. 
For some morning we awake and go forth into the glad 
world. 

Why, it is summer! How did that happen? It was 
spring up to only yesterday. The sunlight has taken 
on a new yellow tone and increased in intensity. 

The locust is singing in the grass, and he is the sure 
herald of summer time. Now how things will jump! 
They have all been waiting for this hour. 

Plants, shrubs, and flowers all clap their hands and 
are glad. Now they will do nothing but grow, grow, 
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grow. The very heart of them is bursting with joy at 
the thought. The sap is dancing in their veins. 

They will store up the sweetness of the mould, and 
warm their hearts at the altar fires of nature. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Prayer at Easter. 


BY JOSEPHINE HORTON BRUORTON. 


The heart of spring is beating in the oak-trees; 
The melancholy leaves, that all the snow, 

The devastating winds, the hurtling showers, 
Could not dislodge, at length are lying low. 


The pulse of life, new waking in their branches, 
Has conquered where the bitterness.of death 
Could not avail. The new leaves, swiftly forming, 
Are quickened by a living, sun-warmed breath. 


O God, from our sad souls these roughened garments— 
Worn stubbornly through winter’s cheerless days— 
Help us cast off, and, clothed in fairer raiment, 
Incline us, Lord, to seek thy sweeter ways. 


Lift thou our hearts—with selfish cares o’erladen— 
By thy informing spirit far above 

Earthly desires, and teach us, though unworthy, 
To seek new life in thy abiding love. » 


The Improvement of our Penal System. 


BY HON. SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


Since the organization of the National Prison Associa- 
tion in 1870, followed as it was by the formation under 
the lead of the United States government of the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress, many improvements in penal 
laws and penal administration have taken place in this 
country and in Europe. Indeed, the improvements 
which may be traced to this organic movement are not 
confined to the United States and Europe. Japan has 
become one of the most progressive nations in prison 
reform.. But it is not the purpose of this article to tell 
what has been done, but rather to point to things which 
ought to be done. Some of these things grow out of the 
necessity of a wider acceptance of modern penological 
principles; others grow out of a failure to bring the prac- 
tice of our courts and our prisons, both as to structure 
and administration, up to the mark of well-accepted 
standards. Then again the question of what ought to 
be done must be differently answered in different States 
and communities. There is a great difference in our 
forty-five States, not only in respect to laws, but with 
reference to their application. But there are few States 
now where the influence of the new penology is not felt 
in fresh impulses for the improvement of the penal sys- 
tem. In this brief article I can only speak in a general 
way. of the more important things of which there is the 
widest need. 

In the first place, a vastly greater number of offenders 
can be corrected and reformed without imprisonment. 
Suspension of sentence and probation are no longer mat- 
ters of experiment. This principle has been effectively 
applied in Massachusetts, the banner State of probation, 
and in the form of a suspended sentence in France, 
Belgium, and England. For some months past the New 
York State commission of fifteen, authorized by the legis- 
lature and appointed by the governor, has been studying 
the subject with a view to the further development and 
improvement of the system in that State, which adopted 
it some four years ago. Probation is coming to be recog- 
nized as an essential feature of a judicial system. The 
simple suspension of a sentence by the judge is but a 
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crude and imperfect application of the principle. What 
is needed is the thorough investigation made by the 
probation officer for the information of the judge and 
the sustained surveillance of the probationer during a 
sufficient period. In Massachusetts probation officers 
have greatly relieved the courts, and within the last 
year, by an extension of the law in arrest for drunkenness, 
are doing work which was formerly done by the courts. 
Probation is a moral and financial saving to the State. 
It finds its widest field of application to first offenders 
and especially to young offenders. A new legal instru- 
mentality for its application is the children’s courts. 
This is one of the most beneficent features ever intro- 
duced into criminal procedure. Starting in Illinois, it 
is making rapid progress throughout the country, and 
is already established in more than half of the States. 
It removes children under sixteen from the sphere of 
merely punitive and repressive processes, and places 
them under those which are educational and corrective. 

While experiénce has proved that a large number of 
cases can be treated effectively without imprisonment, 
it is also shown that it is necessary for the protection of 
society that a large number of offenders be deprived of 
their liberty and removed temporarily from society. 
The primary object of such removal is for the good of 
society ; but, when this is kept in mind, the good of the 
prisoner likewise cannot be ignored. Except in capital 
cases and in a few other crimes our laws do not provide 
for the detention of prisoners beyond periods varying 
from a few months to five years. Once a year the great 
army of misdemeanants is turned loose, and once in 
five years, with the exception of a few long-sentence 
men, the great army of felons is likewise released. While 
the offender has to answer for what he has done for so- 
ciety by going to prison, society has to answer when a 
man comes out for what it has failed to do for the offender 
while he was in prison. Society has obtained a little 
relief by sending a man away for six months, a year, or 
five years; but there is a new peril for society whenever 
an offender comes out worse than when he went in. It 
may be said, without exaggeration, that our treatment 
of the great body of misdemeanants in our jails through- 
out the country is such as to make them worse rather 
than better. Society makes many criminals by furnish- 
ing a bad environment before commitment to prison, 
and then it makes as many more criminals by so arrang- 
ing things that the conditions and environments in which 
the offender was placed shall tend to harden and deprave 
him. Promiscuous association and prolonged idleness in 
jails and the want of positive industrial and moral edu- 
cation easily produce this result. 

To reduce crime we must stop making criminals. The 
reformatory principle must be everywhere applied. All 
our penal institutions should be classified to this end. 
Jails should be simply houses of detention for those 
awaiting trial, and prisoners should be kept separate dur- 
ing this period which should be as brief as possible. 
Reformatories should be provided for adults as well as 
juvenile offenders. The grading and marking system 
should be introduced in all State prisons. The whole 
system should be so organized and animated as to cor- 
rect the corrigible, and to enable society to distinguish 
between the corrigible and the incorrigible. For the 
former the period of confinement and discipline should 
be followed by a period of conditional release. Prisoners 
should not be released in any other way. We should 
get rid of the absurdity of the definite sentence under 
which the judge, in sentencing a man to prison, decides 
just on what day he shall come out. Conditional liber- 
ation is now widely applied in America and Europe: 
it ought to be extended to all prisoners. No one should 
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be absolutely released until he has proven by a period 
of residence in society his desire and capability to live 
an honest and law-abiding life. In order that he may 
be prepared for this conditional liberation he should be 
placed under influences which can affect and mould his 
character. Every sentence should be indeterminate. 
The prisoner’s release should depend upon what he has 
done to earn it. 

In addition to the things already mentioned, I can only 
briefly mention, without argument or illustration, some 
further things which ought to be done in most of our 
States — 

Take prison administration entirely out of partisan 
politics. 

All persons convicted of violating the State laws should 
be dealt with by the State and committed to its custody. 

The State should assume control of all penal institu- 
vee Better classification, greater economy, would re- 
sult. 

Prison industries should be centralized under State 
control. Prisoners may well be employed on articles 
needed for State use, but this should not prevent the 
sale of prison-made goods in the open market. 

No prisoner capable of work should remain in idleness. 
Prisoners should be allowed to share the proceeds of 
their labor. 

At present we punish the family more than we punish 
the prisoner. When the bread-winner is taken away 
from the family, his earnings over and above the cost 
of his maintenance by the State should be available for 
the support of his family. 

The system of paying sheriffs fees in criminal cases 
and so much per diem for the board of prisoners should 
be abolished and replaced by a salary system. 

Jails and prisons should be made to conform to the 
highest requirements of modern sanitation. Abundant 
light and air are necessities. 

Radical measures should be taken to prevent the 
spread of tuberculosis among prisoners, and its spread 
in the community after their release. 

Measures should be taken to distinguish habitual crimi- 
nals and first accidental offenders. 

Imbeciles and feeble-minded persons should no longer 
be punished as if they were responsible. 

All professional criminals and incorrigible offenders 
should be permanently withdrawn from society and uti- 
lized by the State under /a{humane discipline. 

NEw York City. 


A Bible not Afraid of Light. 


The Bible is insisted upon as our book of final appeal. 
Because of this pre-eminent emphasis, we are, of all men, 
under obligation to know the book in its essential char- 
acter. We are to advocate a growing knowledge of it. 
We must be willing to face a fact, whether it be for or 
against what we once thought. We are to welcome 
light from any quarter. The Spirit was promised to 
lead into the truth, to take of the things of Christ and 
show them unto us progressively. We must be willing to 
grow and be frank enough to say we have grown. Provi- 
dence and the Spirit of God work hand in hand. Geol- 
ogy and astronomy make it impossible for us to have 
the same views about certain features of the Bible as 
were held by Baptists in 1639. Before the study of com- 
parative religions there was a view of scripture ethics 
that cannot be held now. We have been necessarily 
driven to the position that the Bible teaches history, 
not as science, but with prophetic, homiletical purpose. 
The idea of the book as a growth, unfolding through the 
advancing susceptibility of the race, throws a great light 
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on quarters hitherto wrapped in darkness, if not mystery, 
and to some minds it has brought infinite relief. We have 
come to feel that a God who has to be defended by meth- 
ods and excuses and subterfuge in argument, which 
would make a moral man feel ashamed, is not the God 
of the Bible. All the way from Genesis to Revelation 
there is the flashing through of the light of the Sun of 
righteousness, through the fogs and the clouds and the 
misty haze of earthly exhalation. 

We, as Baptists of the present day, must learn to em- 
phasize imperfect Old Testament ethics as due to the 
hardness of men’s hearts. We must emphasize poetry 
as poetry,—for example, Job, as a dramatic discussion of 
the great problem of suffering; the Song of Solomon, as 
a Hebrew idyl of chaste, plighted love repelling the blan- 
dishments of the court. We must emphasize metaphor 
as metaphor, whether it be the standing still of the sun 
or casting a mountain into the sea. Hyperbole is hy- 
perbole, whether it be the plucking out of the eye in 
chastity’s defence or willingness to be accursed from 
Christ for our fellow-citizens’ sake. The time has gone 
by for intelligent preachers to wink at what is called 
“literal interpretation,’’ when it is known to perpetuate 
absolute error. There is a human element in the Bible 
as well as a divine element. If we refuse to believe it 
and refuse to act upon it in our interpretation, the letter 
will often kill our unreserved confidence, even while 
the spirit ministers to a halting life-—The Standard, ‘‘A 
Baptist Newspaper.” 


For the Christian Register. 
Joy Cometh in the Morning. 


BY ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


Dear Easter promise, full of sacred meaning, 
Would that our hearts might hopeful wait the dawn, 
Which comes to those who, on His bosom leaning, 
Bearing His cross, behold the Easter morn! 


Placing the Emphasis. 


BY JANE LAYNG. 


Broadly considered, humanity may be divided into two 
classes, the optimistic and the pessimistic; and, if the 
one class tends to emphasize unduly the delightfulelements 
in life, and the other the objectionable elements, no one 
has any difficulty in deciding which class holds the happier 
and more agreeable people. Optimism seems the natural 
habit of mind for the normal, healthy, human animal, and 
pessimism is so often the concomitant of ill-health and 
depression of spirits that it seems to be the bent of natures 
physically, mentally, or morally disordered. A careful 
comparison of those who are optimistic among one’s ac- 
quaintance with those who are markedly pessimistic, and 
a thoughtful study of the reasons for the two different 
points of view, will reveal that the cause of difference lies 
usually in tone, chiefly in physical tone as expressed in 
mental and moral conditions. 

In order to insure one’s place in the ranks of the happy 
optimists, fine physical and nervous tone must be striven 
for; and, given fine physical and nervous tone, one need 
have little fear of the innumerable woes which the pes- 
simist sees, for the optimist will pass them by without 
observing them. All people have not the best physical 
and nervous tone. Many strive for it in vain. What, 
then, is to be done? A persistent and determined effort 
to see, realize, and dwell upon the best in people, places, 
and things should prove in the end a fine lever to 
raise one to a more comfortable and normal plane. If it 
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is true that the mental impression is largely dependent 
upon the physical condition, physical conditions are also 
influenced by mental attitudes and habits. Here lies 
the best argument in favor of optimism that it tends to 
upbuild and uplift. 

Doubtless a sane middle course which admits the bless- 
ings and the ills of life, but which deliberately chooses to 
be identified chiefly with the blessings, is the one which 
wholly rational beings would choose; but, if one’s nature 
is extreme, he would do much better for himself and others 
if he could swing toward the optimistic extreme than 
toward the pessimistic. 

Some there are in whom the censorious habit is so 
fixed that one cannot carry on a conversation with them 
without listening to a long recital of the failings and 
faults of acquaintances and friends, and to an account of 
the disadvantages and discomforts of the conditions under 
which they themselves live. Suddenly one’s acquaint- 
ances and friends, who a moment before seemed fairly 
good folk, become enveloped in shadows and clouds of 
undesirable qualities and circumstances. The whole 
outlook upon life and friendship is changed, and what 
had appeared bright takes on a darker hue. It is a most 
unfortunate and pernicious tendency and habit, this 
dwelling upon the darker side of personalities and events. 
If it is no more than a bad habit, then one does well who 
resolutely sets himself to correct it; but, if it shows itself 
(perhaps only at intervals) in one who is naturally san- 
guine and buoyant, the underlying cause should be 
eagerly sought for and removed as speedily as possible. 

Perhaps nothing tends more to put one in tune with 
one’s fellows and environment than splendid physical con- 
dition preserved or attained through splendid physical 
environment. Good, abundant food, especially when 
specially nourishing of the system is called for, is the first 
and surest means to peace of mind and happy thinking 
and speaking. After good, abundant food may be 
reckoned abundant fresh air, day and night, in waking 
hours and occupations and in sleeping-rooms. Con- 
genial and sufficient interests and occupation, where any 
occupation can possibly be engaged in, prove, when not 
carried beyond one’s strength, a mighty power to dis- 
sipate the clouds of life. Finally, and perhaps also first, 
regard for the welfare and well-being of others, and the 
consequent elimination of the grossest selfishness, does 
much to set a life to music and to substitute harmony 
for discord both within one’s own soul and in one’s daily 
relations with one’s fellows. 

It is coming to be more and more believed that of the 
two methods of improving mankind the method which 
points out the failings and urges their avoidance is very 
far inferior to the method which seizes upon the best 
traits and encourages their growth. As a principle in 
education itself it is believed that, while the fine qualities 
are being cultivated, the faults in great measure fall away 
just as, when good seed is sown and cultivated, the weeds 
go perforce. In education this principle has come to be 
well recognized, and it is regarded as important that a 
child shall never see a misspelled word or hear an incorrect 
expression. When one sees only perfect spelling and hears 
only perfect language, he naturally tends to use both is 
the claim; but, when his attention is continually called 
to words incorrectly spelled and sentences improperly 
formed, there is always danger that these wrong forms will 
fix themselves in his own mind. 

Moreover, it is more and more coming to be believed 
that sensitive minds (and perhaps the pessimistic mind is 
peculiarly inclined to be sensitive) grow like what they 
dwell upon. In self-defence, then, if no higher reason can 
be found, one does well to dwell upon the best in one’s 
self and in others. Many hold that what one dwells upon 
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and talks about has a powerful effect in way of mental 
suggestion both to the speaker and listener, so that there 
is great likelihood or danger that either or both speaker and 
listener will shortly do the very deed they are discussing as 
so execrable. This is very frequently the result of such 
a conversation, and is another good reason why topics of 
an inspiring or cheering sort would better be chosen. 

Yet there should be a higher and better and surer 
ground for the exercise of the more optimistic habit in 
thought and speech. Unspoken thought has undeniable 
power upon the thinker, but many people believe that 
thought goes forth unseen and influences even the one 
thought about. However this may be, in either case the 
importance of wholesome thinking is plain. If one is to 
be as much as possible to all others, to do as much as pos- 
sible for others, he begins but lamely if he indulges in 
excessive criticism and fault-finding. Immediately fol- 
lowing the desire to befriend and benefit another comes, 
naturally, appreciation, the inclination to see clearly what- 
ever good exists in him and to help its unfolding. Prob- 
ably in proportion to the deep wish to benefit another is 
the tendency to see the good which does exist in him, and 
to bring it out and build upon it. 

After all, few people enjoy a catalogue of their own fail- 
ings. They usually know their faults too well; and, if 
they have a hitherto unperceived defect brought to their 
attention, it is painful at least to acknowledge it there. 
To have some one rejoice in one’s. good qualities and 
achievements, how it encourages and stimulates, and how 
much it helps toward the further development of those 
best traits and of new ones which grow out of these! 
How in the zest of reaching yet higher, in joyous sense of 
another’s appreciation of him, one rises above much that 
was unworthy toward which he might have been dragged 
down by having his attention fixed discouragingly upon it. 

That there are two sides to all characters, all situa- 
tions, all conditions, no really sane person will deny. ‘To 
endeavor to realize the best by denying the existence of 
the worst is a weak-minded method of attaining to 
optimism and its benefits. One does not need to forego 
or forswear his reason in order to reap the benefits of 
optimism. There is always the bright side and the dark 
side. A mind has certainly reached a deplorable state 
if it cannot see the bright side until it has made the 
absurd affirmation that only the bright side exists. Both 
sides exist, and it is determined by one’s temperament, 
habit, and nervous or physical condition which side shows 
itself most plainly to him. 

It is perhaps some help toward the optimistic attitude 
of thought to realize and constantly try to remember 
that the best self is the real self in most people, perhaps in 
all people; that ‘‘every one is all right when they are 
taken the right way,” as one bright college boy puts it; 
and that it is worth while to try to keep on the better 
side and off the seamy side of any person’s nature. This 
is not always easy or possible, however; and to deny that 
disagreeable or evil traits exist when displayed is not rea- 
sonable. Yet every one would claim that his own real 
nature is the agreeable unruffled nature which fairly tact- 
ful treatment keeps in operation. 

To every daily life there are the two sides,—the tedious, 
trying, unsatisfactory; the glad, inspiring, comforting. 
To get the emphasis of thought upon the happier side 
is wisdom, though it may call for much more than mere 
effort of mind to accomplish it. There are many obstacles, 
some almost insuperable, which may stand in the way of 
this. Change of scene, change of occupation, rest, travel, 
change of life motive, physical upbuilding, are some of the 
means at times needed to bring about an optimistic state 
of mind with attendant blessings. 

It is noticeable and noteworthy that many of those 
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who cry out most loudly and continuously against the 
social order and the universal order are themselves out 
of fix, out of tune, and that, in proportion as they them- 
selves need repairing, the whole world system seems to 
them to need repairing. When one has brought his own 
system and nature into harmonious and comfortable 
order, it is astonishing how fine a thing life seems; how 
the general order of things seems to serve his purpose and 
happiness; and how, in consequence, he loses his tragic 
sense of the imperfection of the workings of Law. Nota 
few in the radical ranks, crying out for socialism of an ex- 
treme sort, anarchy of an extreme sort, or some other 
panacea for the world’s ills, would probably be speedily 
transferred to the contented classes if they were personally 
brought in tone, in physical and nervous condition, in 
right attitude and habit of thinking and in right motive. 

A great principle is involved in the habit of placing the 
emphasis on the best in life. A knowledge of the mental 
laws which govern, and of their power and effect, must 
lead any one, however imperfectly he may live his creed, 
to believe in the importance and value of emphasizing the 
good. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


To love and serve all men is to delight in God.—Men- 
crus (Chinese). 

& 

Of all teachings, that which presents a far-distant God 
is the nearest to absurdity. Hither there is none, or he 
is nearer to every one of us than our nearest conscious- 
ness of self.—George MacDonald. 


& 


As a ray of light in a pure drop of water is divided into 
seven colors, so is it with love in a pure heart: it divides 
into more than sevenfold virtue; yea, rather, all virtue 
springs from it alone-—Tholuck. 


a 


God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. Dear as our 
happiness is to him, there is something within us which is 
more precious in his sight. It is of far less consequence, 
in any divine estimate of things, how much a man suffers 
than what the man is —Austin Phelps. 


od 


Thou wakest morning by morning with the love of 
God overstreaming thee. Give thyself for the day to his 
love; to speak words or to leave them unspoken, to do 
acts or to leave them undone, as thou thinkest in thy 
truest heart that the God who loves thee wills for thee.— 
Dr. Pusey. 

ae 

The higher nature in man rises above the power of 
this law of time. It does not grow old, does not decay, 
cannot die. We all have within us the principle of im- 
mortal youth. Thought is always young. Knowledge 
never grows old. Joy in the beauty of nature, in the work 
of daily duty, in the divine love, gives to age the charm of 
childhood.— James Freeman Clarke. 


st 


Must we not fight every hour with these besetting foes 
of the spirit? In the depths of the heart, in deepest si- 
lence where praise comes not, with solitary prayer and 
patience, must we not strive? And here in this post 
within, to be held against all the world, deeds are to be 
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done and victories to be gained, compared with which 
the prowess of battles and the splendor of triumphs fade 
away !—Orville Dewey. 


Revelation. 


The marts of men were still; 
I went my way alone, 
Uplifting anguished eyes 
Where endless star-deeps shone. 


Beneath th’ o’erwhelming stars 
I waked as from a dream, 
One wondrous moment waked, 
‘Then straight the dream went on,— 


Life’s fitful, fevered dream 
Of strife, and joy, and pain,— 
But I had waked, and knew 
That I should wake again. 
—Charles Hicklen Preston. 


Che Pulpit. 


From Death into Life. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


We know that we have passed out of death into life, because we 
love the brethren,—1 JOHN iii. 14. 

The celebration of Easter brings face to face the two 
opposite facts of existence. The sense of life and the 
realization of death front each other for reconciliation. 
Whatever mood of confidence Easter may bring, however 
sincere its hope and faith, the elevation of spirit induced 
is not attained by closing the eyes. Any effort to obtain 
comfort by withdrawing the attention from the experi- 
ence which requires comfort will not escape the penalty 
of delusion. ‘The values of these facts are not transferable, 
nor can subtraction from one enhance the price of the other. 
Moments of abstraction may seem to do this. Poetic 
feeling, a kind of magic in analogy, sentimental considera- 
tions, will at times bring actual consolation. But it is 
volatile and elusive. The test of their power is the touch 
of death on the heart. Are they as real as that? Are 
they as tranquil, as enduring, as irresistible? Do they 
shrink and falter? Do they ring clear and true? When 
you enter into the full silence of death, and stand alone 
before the dear form which so lately made life a miracle 
and now is still and unrevealing, do you think hungrily 
of sunset colors, of singing birds and the coming of spring? 
Does not even death itself teach you more than they? 

To think directly of the resurrection of Jesus is to be led 
straight into the problem. At least it is not founded on 
an evasion. ‘The high faith emerges from the grim fact. 
Realism could go no further. There is absolute candor. 
Nothing is explained away. ‘There is some satisfaction 
that it is a matter-of-fact story and does not appeal to us 
as though we were members of a kindergarten class. 
We may, it is true, at once feel inadequacy, and foresee 
that the kind of proof approaching is not convincing. 
But it is placed in the realm we live in. We can deal with 
it. We shall not find ourselves in a vacuum. ‘There 
need be no discouragement if at first the result is dis- 
appointing. In the plain prose the record brings little 
reassurance. It is impossible to get from the sources a 
consistent narrative. The indications are that the ac- 
counts are not so much reports of events as survivals of 
tradition. They do not sound like testimony of eye- 
witnesses. They appear rather to be a free construction 
of materials not immediate. If, however, we adopt an 
account, we meet an insuperable difficulty. It is the 
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account of an exceptional event which by its own terms 
forbids any argument of comfort for ourselves. For this 
was the experience of a deified being. It was described 
in terms that could belong to no other person. Though 
it gave great joy as showing that Christ had ascended 
bodily into heaven, it suggested no hope that ordinary 
men and women could so rise again. It really forbade 
such expectation. The Messiah had ascended to prove 
his cause triumphant. It would be his power, not their 
own, that would open the grave at the last day and lift 
the dead into immortal life. The range of proof was 
limited to the kind of nature it indicated. And no one 
since has ever risen in the body. The power to do this 
has not been claimed for a single human being in all his- 
tory. Death numbers its countless millions. A physical 
resurrection has never disputed its sway. The weight 
of all experience and of conceivable possibility is against 
such an event. We know what becomes of the body after 
death. No one can throw a rational doubt on this destiny. 

In fact, the assertion of a physical resurrection has been 
the greatest single obstacle to a faith in immortality. 
As taught in the Christian Church, it has raised more 
doubts than it has met. The association of the resur- 
rection of the body with belief in immortality is fatal to 
conviction. It is more blighting than any scepticism, for 
its very affirmation puts the matter out of the range of 
honest thinking. 

The statement which opens the door here closed is, 
however, written between the lines of the record. The 
faith in another life was not produced by the account of 
the resurrection. The account was the product of the 
faith. The conviction that Jesus lived did not originate 
in a story of bodily resuscitation. The account and the 
conviction originated in a deeper and finer experience. 
The fact indicated in the record is that the black despair 
of death was succeeded by an illuminating realization. 
The resurrection account was the form and expression of 
that realization. It was the form most available, the 
only form possible in that age and time. He who reads 
the story in the atmosphere of the twentieth century 
instead of in that of the first will, in getting what he 
deems the real facts, get lifeless and dessicated vestiges. 
He will wholly miss the heart of the matter who stops at 
this point. Instead of reaching the reality, he will obtain 
a truly sepulchral unreality. He will exhibit a pure 
delusion and leave to us the task of accounting for a 
conviction of the strongest and most enduring power 
with no other basis. After we have concluded our ex- 
amination with one kind of measurement, our questions 
are not satisfied. Something has eluded us. ‘Though 
the conclusion is warranted by the facts we have con- 
sidered, a sense of incompleteness, of unfairness, haunts 
us. Explaining away the story does not send it away. 
Describing its development does not tell us why it 
developed nor account for its origin. What gave vitality 
and assurance to this remarkable tradition? What real 
human experience lay behind it? 

It is no mere imagination that enables us to enter upon 
this quest. We can look directly upon the experience. 
The heart of the matter is pulsing before us. What was 
afterward written by one of the apostles throws the light 
upon us. The words were, first, ‘‘We know,’ and the 
thing known without room for question or hesitation 
was that in actual living there was a transition which 
could not be more accurately and plainly described 
than by saying that it was a passing ‘‘from death into 
life.’ And the power which accomplished that miracle 
was the equally definite and simple thing, ‘‘love of the 
brethren.” This conception preceded the occasion for 
its use which comes with dissolution. It was the insight 
of life. It was the setting of experience into the frame 
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which showed its character. There was the recognition 
that the body was already in a course of death. But in 
this process there had grown a new order of things. 
There was the life of love. As real as though it then had 
an independent form and rose to view, this new power 
was like a second birth. Was it a merely emotional 
experience? Does it appear sentimental, an affection, of 
the heart, a mood, in which life could be for its time con- 
ducted, but not itself life? ; 

How thoroughly you credit this finer existence must 
depend on how much life you know and how radically 
you know it. You cannot attach any meaning to a kind 
of knowledge the disciples had of Jesus which you have 
not yourself in some degree shared. Those who said 
they had passed out of death into life because they loved 
the brethren will persuade you only in the measure that 
your experience interprets the expression. But, though 
one may have entered less deeply than another into this 
infinite experience named love, no one is shut out from 
it. The knowledge of this realm is not esoteric and 
transcendental. Every one was born in it. Our best 
life has come to us through the fact that the prevailing 
essence of it was spiritual and not physical. We were 
nurtured in an atmosphere whose elements cannot be 
analyzed and named. Their substance is not mortal. 
No one can look upon the worship, self-sacrifice, devotion 
in which a baby draws its life or reflect upon the incal- 
culable potencies that flowed into his own nature from 
such care, without requiring a more than naturalistic 
accounting of the matter. You cannot locate or define 
the soul of the process, but you cannot think of it without 
asoul. The mystery you know is no creation of sentiment 
or imagination. You know that it is a mystery, and 
that you have shared it and taken something no in- 
vestigation can exhaust. Your consciousness, the thing 
inalienably yours, drops into depths you cannot fathom, 
and leads you instantly where you feel least your own. 
The mortal life at its mortal beginning betrays another 
character. Not merely trailing clouds of glory do we 
come from heaven, which is our home, but containing 
gleams of an inner light never wholly lost. This light of 
love is the central and universal element of human exist- 
ence. It reaches life at so many points and in so many 
ways that the greatest manifestation does not exhaust 
its significance nor the simplest use limit its range. 
Manifold forms bring the divine grace. No sacrament 
can take its place or qualify its sanctity. It is the holiness 
of every halo and the priest of every fidelity. Every 
maiden is canonized and every lover knighted by its pure 
consecration. Self, never so intense as in its fire, becomes 
as by no other power turned toward sacrifice,—sacrifice 
so perfect that it is lost in joy. All the bonds of kindred 
require its seal and endure in its strength. Mute brother- 
hood is no traitor in loyalty, and sisters without vows 
carry uncloistered blessings in the name of love. No 
transiency or change alters or diminishes its potency. 
The burning bush glows unconsumed. Friendship hands 
the torch from mind to mind, which, in the large ways of 
life, guides where even wisdom fails. Judgments of 
worth yield to the password of love. This is the name of 
angels to whom want is the open sesame. Misery, hatred, 
sin, unloveliness itself, have never slunk so far into doom 
that love has not found them with its ministries. Where 
justice may not be tempered, love nevertheless has power 
that continues through and beyond the course of retri- 
bution. Faults have their true perspective, and virtues 
are beautified in its light. Love never faileth, and into 
human limitations and imperfections it brings a power of 
incomparable life. It is not a mere affection of the nature, 
a passing impulse, a glamour which departs with the light 
of common day, He knows little of the common day 
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who does not see that love sends itto its ordinary course 
a quality of sacredness. Those who have given love the 
highest and finest expression in poetry, art, and religion 
have done so not simply by virtue of the idealism of rare 
natures. They have discerned what was in other natures, 
and their highest distinction is that they have been 
able to see and say what in every level of human experi- 
ence is felt and known. By their genius realism and 
idealism are merged, and we have the glory of common 
things revealed. The wilderness and solitary place shall 
be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. They also who give love its rights in living 
bring the same high truth still nearer to us. Wherever, 
in any of its relations, love is manifest, we at once become 
aware of another atmosphere. It is as if some magic 
moved among men, or a subtle chemistry were at work, 
so wonderful are its effects. It is a new climate in which 
even natures which flout such graces yield to courtesy, 
charity, gentleness, patience, and expanding good will. 
Arid wastes are redeemed as by a spiritual irrigation, 
and miracles of transformation are wrought in fruitful 
character. When we are with those whose hearts pulse 
with this love, we feel in them a steadiness, a tranquillity, 
a peace, which is the law and movement of another world. 
In them love actually casts out every fear. Death is 
actually devoid of terror, and even the sufferings 
which give that terror its only reality are faced with a 
courage serener than fortitude. We do not think of the 
future as implying any uncertainty, while this power is 
working which is more certain than present or future. 
It is only by an effort that we recall the doubts of other 
times, all is so calm and untroubled when love is near. 
The pestilence that walketh in darkness, the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday, make none of them afraid who 
abide in love. A thousand fall at their side and ten 
thousand at their right hand, but it does not come nigh 
them. What the Hebrew sage said of wisdom may be 
repeated of love. She is more moving than any motion. 
She passeth and goeth through all things by reason of 
her pureness. For she is the breath of the power of God, 
and a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty. In love we find the great meaning of the 
apostle’s saying, ‘‘Now abideth faith, hope, and love, 
these three; and the greatest of these is love.’’ Those 
who cherish hope have a hold ‘on immortality. The 
stronger assurance of faith reaches still higher. But in 
love there is actual possession, and it is the possession of 
the greatest thing in any world. Hope is not sufficient, 
nor faith, only love. 

This is not wholly wrought out in the personal life. 
Love offers us a future that can be contained in no in- 
dividual development. The perfect life is not isolated 
in any single soul, however pure it may become. Love 
teaches us of a better life than that of a perfected self. 
It leads us out of self into a larger organism. Love is 
consecration, service, the enlargement into a common 
good. It will not stay in a private felicity. Its nature 
is to merge itself in others. Heaven for any of us is not 
in our own attainment. The expectation of such a heaven 
is Pharisaism. It is not an assemblage of souls that are 
like jewels, each finished in exquisite proportion. Its 
treasure is not held in the sacred vaults for each soul to 
unlock its casket with the key of which there is no du- 
plicate. Love’s joy is in sharing, and it is incomplete, 
whatever its completeness, where there is any want and 
exclusion. Our experience shows us this. Love does 
not end with those already near and dear. It is not 
rounded in the circle of affinities and affections. Its 
home is the world. Its enjoyment is ministry. It binds 
together those whom no other bond unites. Its fellow- 
ship is wider than kindred, friendship, worth, agreement, 
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brethren leads men to realize that all men are brethren, 
and it knows no rest save that from which it wakes to 
fulfil itself in renewed service and widened affection. 
It is like a tree planted by the rivers of waters, whose 
Jeaf shall not wither. In its shade the weary and es- 
tranged find renewal of spirit, and its leaves are for the 
healing of nations. In it we become members of one 
body, and personality is realized only in an infinite 
commonwealth. 


“Love took up the harp of Life and smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self that, trembling, passed in music out of sight.” 


The music is no private rapture: it is the symphony of 
all souls. This is why those who know most of the sin, 
who see clearest the evil, and are in the thick of the world’s 
misery and hopelessness, and do not deceive themselves 
about them, become the bright and shining ones whose 
cheer is never quenched. 

Love brings them allies in every life. Love enlists 
them in the unconquerable armies. Love transforms 
their life so that personality becomes a new thing. They 
show what it is to be a whole person. They prove sal- 
vation a social and not an individual achievement. The 
brotherhood of man becomes a fact through them. 
Wherever the contagion of their spirit spreads, our eyes 
are opened to see through the veil which hides men’s souls 
and recognize in every meanest creature a child of God 
and a brother. To the outcast and the rejected, the 
publican and sinner, to the proud and smug elect, the 
scribes and Pharisees, they say, “‘Ye are my beloved”; 
and in their patience and charity and courage we see the 
ministry of him who said, ‘‘Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” : 

When those in whom we have known such eternal things 
pass from our sight, do we falter, and fear that their end is 
clay? If so, it is because we are not thinking of them or 
their nature, and our mourning is more a forgetfulness 
than an exercise of love. When love sees through its 
tears, it knows that what gave the body such power 
was not of the earth, to return to its elements. It re- 
members the miracle of life, and in death something 
rises imperishable from the grave. Then, when the 
meaning of memory finds its way through the darkened 
mind, something more than memory succeeds. Love 
claims and keeps its own. No thought can follow, no 
words express, the insight of such hours. Trust God, no 
time can invalidate it. Love does not fade away. Love 
does not grow dull with the tarnish of the years. Ah, 
more, love becomes a pure and sure communion. You 
understand what even hearing did not make you realize, 
you see what even the dear sight of the eyes never fully 
revealed, you feel more than came through any touch. 
An hour’s communion with the dead is not your desire, 
since you have a communion with what is not dead. 
They are nearer you in the spirit than the presence of the 
body ever brought them, for it was this spirit that made 
that presence precious. They guide you in the perplexi- 
ties of life, they calm you in anxieties and temper vexa- 
tions, they strengthen you in temptation, they cheer your 
faithful course, and the heaven before so dim and far 
becomes in love a possession, and a peace which passeth 
understanding. It is no longer life to live, it can never 
be death to die. The immortal love lifts you into its 
realm; and the duties, the intercourse, the opportunities, 
the days and nights of life, float in a finer air and are 
lighted from an upper sphere. What if you too should 
take joy from grief, what if you too should turn from the 


should look into the hearts of those who had loved their 
Master and felt from him the love that was like a sun, 
infinite in itself and infinite in its reach! What if you 
should suddenly understand them, as from those nearest 
to those farthest there flamed out the love that brought 
his presence, should feel through all the centuries and 
down from all the heights the flash of a kindred experi- 
ence! What if by your interpretation of life and your 
knowledge through death you should touch the currents 
which made the marvel of that life and the redemption of 
that death! Then you would see the secret, the open secret 
of the world, which explains their confidence. You 
would see it confirmed; not in sight, not even in faith 
alone, but in something more than sight and faith, con- 
firmed in the everlasting love which human hearts can 
share. It is not one alone who speaks to you from an 
unfaltering assurance, but a great company of witnesses 
who might speak were their hallowed silence broken. 
And you, my brethren, you who have known and you who 
must know this darkness,—if ever love has meant to you 
the power stronger than death that Easter celebrates, 
cherish the blessing and held it sacred. If you have failed 
in it or turned away, return as to your very life, and prac- 
tise the exercise of the spirit. Do not wait for death to 
teach what life should first prepare. Learn now that 
those who walked in darkness saw a great light, and those 
who dwelt in the land of the shadow of death are re- 
splendent in light eternal. Christ zs risen! Christ ts 
risen! Thanks be to God for the life and power in which 
he rose, in which they too have risen whom we have loved 
long since and lost awhile, in which by love, now and 
hereafter, we may pass from death into life. 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


West Roxbury. 


The people who love West Roxbury and the great 
memories of the First Church at West Roxbury are going 
to repair the meeting-house and make in it a memorial 
hall. In the growth of that section of the city different 
congregations have left the old house. It narrowly es- 
caped destruction by fire some years since, and it seems 
not to be needed as a place of regular worship. But it 
is too valuable a memorial of the past to be destroyed, 
and this movement to repair it and put it in order and 
to preserve there the memorials for a century and a half 
of honorable history will certainly meet with the appro- 
bation it deserves. 

In speaking of the memorial with some friends, I have 
been tempted to publish a story which relates to the life- 
work of Theodore Parker, who was for a few years min- 
ister of this church, and is naturally thought of perhaps 
first among the line of men and women who will be re- 
membered there. There is no need to print the names, 
and no one need trouble himself to guess them. 

Old Boston people will remember that a subscription 
paper was circulated among people who were thought 
to be fanatic, which simply said, “‘It is desirable that 
Theodore Parker should be heard on Sundays in Boston.” 
Different persons put their name to this paper, and Mr. 
Parker was invited first to the Meionaon, then to the 
larger hospitality of the Music Hall. Of his service there 
Hon. Andrew White has just now given his impression 
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in a few words which are worth repeating and remem- 
bering — 

“T was in deep sympathy with Theodore Parker, both 
in politics and religion, and, when he poured contempt 
over a certain class of ineffective people as ‘weak and 
literary,’ something of his feeling took possession of me. 
. . . At various times during my college course I visited 
Boston, and was taken by my classmate and old friend 
George Washburn Smalley to hear Parker. He drew 
immense crowds of thoughtful people. The Music Hall, 
where he spoke, contained about four thousand seats, 
and at each visit of mine every seat, so far as I could 
see, was filled. Both Parker’s prayers and sermons were 
inspiring. He was a deeply religious man, probably the 
most thorough American scholar, orthodox or unorthodox, 
of his time, devoted to the public good and an intense 
hater of slavery. His influence over my thinking was, 
I believe, excellent. His books and those of Channing 
which I read at this time, did me great good by checking 
all inclination to cynicism and scoffing. More than any 
other person he strengthened my theistic ideas and 
stopped any tendency to atheism. The intense convic- 
tion with which men like Channing, Parker, and May 
spoke of a God in the universe gave a direction to my 
thinking which has never been lost.” 

In those earlier days our orthodox brethren did not 
see the value of Parker’s services as they see it now, so 
it happened that a boy of sixteen or seventeen, who 
was one of the typical Whittington boys, was leaving 
a country home for the great city, and had a visit from 
the Baptist minister of his mother’s church, far from 
Boston, who was to give to the young man his last 
counsels. These counsels summed themselves up in few 
words, that he must not hear Theodore Parker. And 
the young man was so impressed that for the first year 
of his stay in Boston, hearing as he said from Dr. Burl- 
ingame better preaching than he had ever beard before, 
he was never tempted to disobey the counsel. But on 
one eventful Saturday, talking with one of his young 
friends, he urged him to come to hear Dr. Burlingame. 
The other replied that, if he would join him at the Music 
Hall in the morning, he would promise to come and hear 
Dr. Burlingame in the afternoon. Here was a chance 
too good to be lost. Here was a brand to be saved from 
the burning, and the young Christian went boldly into 
the gallery of the Music Hall to see and hear Theodore 
Parker for the first time. ‘‘And do you know,” he said 
to me some twenty years after, ‘‘I never heard a man 
pray before?” He found out then and there what the 
real presence of the living God is. When the service 
was oyer, and his young friend proposed to arrange for 
the afternoon, he said no: he had already had what he 
needed for that day, and would not go to church again. 
“‘From that time, Mr. Hale, till Theodore Parker died, 
I think he never conducted a religious service but I was 
one of the worshippers.’ This little anecdote explains 
what such people as Dr. White mean when they speak 
of Parker as ‘‘stopping any tendency to atheism, and 
strengthening religious ideas more than any other per- 
son of the time.” 

It is not surprising that those who are left of such 
people and their children unite cordially in a subscrip- 
tion which is made to preserve the West Roxbury Meet- 
ing-house. 

Mr. Parker’s successor was our dear friend Edmund 
Burke Willson, one of the most devout men of our time 
and one of the very best preachers. He never gushed, 
he never talked of subjects of which he knew nothing, 
he always took the hearer into his confidence, and he 
rated man as what he is,—a child of God, able to take 
any duty which God assigns to him,—with the one un- 
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fortunate exception that he did not rate his own power 
as highly as did all the rest of us. He distrusted him- 
self. We used to say that, as he entered the church on 
Sunday, some one of the congregation ought to pick his 
pocket and hide the written sermon, so that every one 
might have the blessing of his intense personal appeal in 
carrying out his consecrated purpose. 

His successor, Dexter Clapp, was another illustration 
of the admirable good sense with which the Bradfords 
and Motleys and Danas, and other people who had in- 
fluence in the parish, selected their ministers. West 
Roxbury retained to the last the best characteristics of 
the old town meeting; and, if any one would write down 
some of the annals of those times, we should have a record 
worthy of its Revolutionary history. 

Our Theological School and the Arboretum and the 
Agricultural Department of Harvard College are all 
largely indebted to the gifts of Benjamin Bussey, whose 
hospitable mansion is still standing, and whose son-in- 
law Motley had so much to do with the organization of 
the Bussey Institute. Mr. Bussey always interested 
himself in the affairs of the town and of this congregation. 

I do not know that it would be quite fair to ask each 
of the generation which profited by the Peter Parley 
Tales to contribute five dollars toward the restoration 
fund, but the sum thus collected, though large, would 
not be too large to express the benefits which those books 
brought to one generation of young American readers. 
And if, then, the portrait of Peter Parley were sought 
for the memorial hall, we should need a full-length por- 
trait of Benjamin Bussey. The old merchant was prob- 
ably never more surprised than when, on the piazza of 
the United States Hotel in Saratoga a hundred years 
ago, be the same more or less, a distinguished Southern 
gentleman came up to him with effusion and asked him 
if he might take Mr. Bussey’s hand and thank him for 
the great pleasure which he had given to his children 
and their young companions. Poor Mr. Bussey was 
quite unconscious of the manner in which he had given 
this pleasure, and was surprised, indeed, when he found 
that the children had thus made out that this nice old 
gentleman must be Peter Parley because he looked so 
much like the portrait in the Parley books. He found it 
difficult to shake off the accusation, not knowing till 
this, perhaps, of how much use his neighbor Mr. Good- 
rich had been to those children in the Peter Parley 
series. We have given the name of Peter Parley Street 
to one of the highways which will take the reader to the 
meeting-house when he goes out to the exercises of the 
new dedication. 

I am glad to urge upon ‘‘the old line’’ in Boston their 
privilege of contributing something for the restoration of 
the meeting-house. I may say, as the English clergy- 
men say, when at the English universities they pray for 
their own colleges, ‘‘as in my own private duty bound,” 
I ask that the burial ground of the meeting-house may 
be remembered and respected. There lies the body of 
Lieut. Jonathan Hale, a Connecticut boy, who marched 
at the sound of the firing in 1775, and who died, ‘‘without 
the sight of his country’s independence,” before a year 
was over. In those days men did not carry corpses from 
place to place. Men said, ‘‘Where should the soldier 
rest but where he fell?” And, as it did happen, if any- 
thing happens, that a Connecticut boy chose to lead his 
old playmates and companions in their service in the 
cause of freedom, and as it did happen that he died in 
West Roxbury and in West Roxbury was buried, I am 
glad, as one who is proud of the service of the Connecticut 
Hales in those days of trial, to place my wreath on 
the stone above his graye whenever Decoration Day 
comes round, Epwarp E. HALE, 
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In the Open. 


By W. F, SKERRYE. 


Sunshine and shadow, 
Twilight and cloud, 
Rain and the rolling sea; 
Winter’s white silence, 
Creak of the frost, 
Moonlight on river and tree. 


Smell of the springtime, 
Feel of the fog, 
Mayflower’s budding and birth; 
Robin’s announcement, 
Hills flushing green, 
Breath of the raw, red earth. 


The breathless dawnings 
The long level lights, 
The wind wakened murmuring wild; 
Night slipped down 
The rim of the sky,— 
These keep the heart undefiled. 


Literature. 


The Religion of Christ in the 
Twentieth Century.* 


“Tf you don’t get your help out of philoso- 
phy,” said one clergyman to a brother minis- 
ter, “where do you find it?” ‘The second 
paused a moment, and then said modestly, 
“I think I get it out of life.’ The story 
is applicable to the anonymous author 
of this little book. Though there is suffi- 
cient evidence that the writer has read widely 
and wisely,—the last word of Sabatier, of 
Harnack, and of Martineau is often quoted,— 
yet we are sure the mood, the feeling sought 
after, is not primarily one to be derived from 
scholarship. It is rather a book for him who 
runs in the common road, ‘not without dust 
and heat”; and if even the wayfaring fool 
should ask for light, there is a large, helpful 
word for him, too. It is, as much as any- 
thing, a voice raised from a veritable wilder- 
ness of doubt and ignorance as to the real 
way of life, saying, Come, now, let us see if 
out of all the conflict and the turmoil we 
cannot get something we need, something to 
help us to live. It is thus its intense vitality, 
rather than any novelty of statement, which 
makes this a memorable utterance. More- 
over, there is a real touch of greatness. 
Greatness is, of course, a large word. But 
what are some of the qualities that go toward 
making it up? Are they not clearness of 
insight, breadth of vision, a vital grasp of 
essential truths, a just discrimination, a 
wisdom that grows from benevolence, and 
that kind of benevolence which only springs 
from wisdom, a magnanimity, a kindness 
which yet, of course, never degenerates into 
mere flabbiness of judgment,—thus some 
one has said that Mrs. Wharton’s House of 
Mvrth is not a really great novel, because it is 
so merciless, is not kind,—and then, perhaps, 
in addition to all these traits, if the gods have 
vouchsafed the crowning gift of humor or 
a touch of wit, it shall be like the grateful salt 
to flavor the whole. Now, to our thinking, 
all these qualities are to be found here. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain uneven- 
ness of style, an occasional lack of perfect ex- 


*The Religion of Christ in the Twentieth Century. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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pression, more noticeable in the first and last 
portions of the book, while a remarkably 
clear insight and a strong grasp of the sub- 
ject mark the most effective chapters on 
“Dogma,” ‘‘Ecclesiasticism,’’ “The Protes- 
tant Idea,’ ‘‘Ultra- Protestantism,’ and 
“The Anglican Church.” In brief, the writer’s 
aim is to note how the human mind, being 
what it is, with its forever unsatisfied crav- 
ing for spiritual light, must naturally and 
inevitably reach out to find its supports in 
dogma and form,—‘‘dogma intrenched in 
creed, and creed in ecclesiasticism and eccle- 
siasticism in the love and veneration of mul- 
titudes of men and women.’”’ ‘This being so, 
—and who can question it >—how foolish and 
wrong-headed the thoughtless denunciation 
of dogma and form! Though of course we feel 
clearly enough that for the writer all such 
props are only helpful as they serve the needs 
of the spirit,—and haply at last to be out- 
grown,—yet here, as was said of Emerson, the 
old idols are as tenderly taken from their 
pedestals as one would dethrone the statue 
of a saint. ‘Take, for instance, the treat- 
ment of the doctrine of the Atonement, or 
the use of symbols in the Christian Church, 
There is always the attempt to see behind 
the metaphysical abstraction, or perhaps 
even outworn superstition, the heart of man 
reaching after more and fuller light. As a 
noted preacher once said to a young minister, 
“Preach only on the great subjects, and let 
the small things go,’’ so it is always for the 
essentials, for the great matters, that our 
author has aimed. 

When it comes to one or two details, 
it may be that some of us must ques- 
tion or possibly demur. If dogma and ec- 
clesiasticism are largely to fail us,—as they 
really seem to be going overboard,—from 
what quarter of the universe is light to 
come to illumine the Christian religion of the 
twentieth century? Is it from the Broad 
Church wing of the English Church, in which 
there certainly seems to be much of light and 
leading? But “the two stools upon which 
she originally planted herself’’—her Catholi- 
cism and her Protestantism—‘‘are being 
drawn farther and farther apart.’’ Will she 
not soon find herself in the position that 
usually awaits such experiments in religious 
gymnastics? Or is ‘“‘Ultra-Protestantism”’ 
—our own Unitarianism—yet to speak the 
master-word? Certainly not, thinks this 
author, if it insist, as it has too long insisted, 
on mere negation. Negations never saved 
anybody, and what we want is salvation. 
Perhaps we feel that the Unitarians should 
be given a bit more of a chance; but, in the 
main, the point against us is certainly well 
taken. 

At the last the problem reduces itself 
to the question, What is the essential 
part of the religion of Christ,—what the way 
of life he offered, his secret and his method? 
The last chapters which deal with this prob- 
lem, while wanting, we think, the keenness, 
the poignancy, and perhaps the cogency of 
the middle portion of the book, will be to 
many the most helpful of all, as offering a 
way out of all the mists and shadows just 
now shrouding many an earnest soul. And 
here, too, it is the quality of life that most 
affects us, of a life only to be proved by ex- 
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perience, as one tests a scientific law by the 
infallible logic of crucible and retort. We 
are not asked to accept the authority of 
Jesus’ words as interpreted by the higher or 
the lower criticism, but just to live into their 
meaning, and then to see if they have not 
drawn us to higher spiritual levels. Per- 
haps many of ‘‘the new voices” are saying 
these things with more or less distinctness, 
sometimes with more of theological learning, 
or even with more perfect grace of expression. 
But few such voices, as it seems to us, have 
more of the convincing quality of a vital 
belief in the truth of their message, and 
fewer still have presented their subject with 
such extraordinary~fairness and breadth 
of vision, safely guiding us through the burial- 
places of old doctrines and symbols into the 
larger realm of the spirit. For assuredly 
forms and creeds fail us, the ground is strewn 
with the broken idols of the past; but fair 
and serene, after the tumult and the shouting, 
like the clear shining after rain, lies the Way 
of Life, revealed for us by the Seer of Naza- 
reth, which, through the test of every man’s 
own experience, may surely lead us to the 
peace that passeth all understanding. 


GENERAL Socroyocy. By Albion W. 
Small. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, $4—Readers of the American 
Journal of Sociology from its beginning 
have been made constantly aware of the 
deep interest taken by Prof. Small, the head 
of the department of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in sociological theory. 
Not a few probably have deferred the perusal 
of his numerous articles on this subject until 
these should be gathered into a book. The 
substance of much of this teaching is now 
presented in a stout volume, more than seven 
hundred pages in length, containing as the 
sub-title says, ‘“‘an exposition of the main 
development in sociological theory from 
Spencer to NRatzenhofer.”’ Prof. Small 
pleasantly styles this ‘‘a syllabus,” but 
ordinary students of sociology will be in- 
clined to think more of a system of philoso- 
phy. It goes without saying that few of 
them will have the courage to undertake it. 
It will, perhaps, be the chief service that a 
brief notice can do for a book of this size, 
to assure the hesitating that their time will 
be well spent in the careful study of the 
whole of it. Prof. Small writes on a generous 
scale, it is true, and allows himself many quali- 
fications of his main thoughts. But he is 
always trenchant, and it would be difficult 
to name other books on the theory of any 
science which tingle with life as this does. 
His illustrations are many, and both apt and 
timely, and his unflagging interest in his 
theme is itself an excellent witness to the 
value of his main proposition. He defines 
the subject-matter of sociology as ‘‘the 
process of human association,’ and declares 
that its ‘‘latest novel” is that “‘human ex- 
perience yields the most and the deepest 
meaning when read from first to last 
in terms of the evolution, expression, and 
accommodation of interests.’”’ “The whole 
social process is a perpetual reaction between 
interests that have their lodgment in the 
individuals who compose society,” “In 
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the beginning were interests,’”’ and since then, 
from ‘‘the primary interest of every man... 
in sheer keeping alive” to the highest 
social spirit, interest is, according to Prof. 
Small, the word of human life. His elaborate 
exposition of Spencer, Schaffle, and Ratzen- 
hofer (the Austrian sociologist, whom some 
may remember hearing at the St. Louis Ex- 
position) has interest as it should have. 
Some two hundred pages expound Ratzen- 
hofer’s very able construction, and few, 
we imagine, are likely to go farther to his 
own volumes, so full and so clear is Prof. 
Small’s appreciative interpretation. Most 
librarians will therefore be contented without 
ordering the German originals. The last 
three hundred pages of this treatise give 
Prof. Small’s own results; and here Parts 
VII. and VIII. on the Social System, con- 
sidered as a system of psychical problems 
and as a system of ethical problems, 
are distinctively the portions which have 
most value for moralists and clergymen. 
The present tendency toward “pragmatism” 
or “‘humanism” in philosophy finds sub- 
stantial support from the author, though he 
does not specifically speak of it. He 
believes profoundly in an ethics founded on 
sociology, and can rely on Ho6ffding, against 
William James, as to the need of individ- 
ualism to-day. ‘‘The peculiar lesson that 
our generation needs is the law of zndv- 
vidualization by virtue of soctalization.”’ Care- 
ful thinkers in the fields of ethics, sociology, 
and philosophy should not let this volume 
go unread. It will certainly clarify their 
minds on many points where the three 
disciplines come in contact. Every chapter 
evidences a clear and vigorous thinker. 
“To most minds,” as Prof. Small says in 
closing, the book “‘must seem a mere churn- 
ing of words.” But the philosopher will 
not so judge the substantial merits of: so 
profoundly thoughtful a treatise. 


EURIPIDES AND THE SPIRIT OF HIS DRAMAS. 
By Paul DeCharme. Translated by James 
Loeb. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.—The death of Prof. DeCharme 
of the Faculté des Lettres of Paris has been 
deeply regretted by his associates and by 
the wider French public who knew his 
scholarly and cultured work. To readers on 
this side of the Atlantic Mr. I,oeb’s transla- 
tion now makes him known and gives him an 
assured place at the head of those scholars 
who have attempted to interpret Euripides 
the man, the philosopher, and the dramatist 
to modern readers. As Prof. John Williams 
White writes in the introduction to this 
work, Euripides has not had fair treatment, 
and it has remained “‘the task of some man 
of pre-eminent ability, who possessed both 
a scholar’s learning and a poet’s imagination 
and insight, to attempt to reveal the true 
Euripides.” This great service has been 
rendered in this eloquent and convincing 
book. Prof. DeCharme considers in fine 
chapters, filled with keen analysis, the crit- 
ical spirit in Euripides as shown by his 
relations with philosophers and _ sophists, 
his criticism of religious traditions, his phil- 
osophical views, and his social and political 
attitude. In the half dozen chapters of the 
second part his dramatic genius is studied, 
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and the discussion of his choice of stbjects, 
his dramatic situations, action, the chorus 
and the lyrics will be found potent to re- 
new enthusiasm of earlier years when the 
Greek masterpieces first revealed their power 
to the eager mind and the charm of “Eu- 
ripides the human, with his droppings of 
warm tears,’ first asserted itself. Prof. 
DeCharme is always sanely impartial: his 
adiniration of his great subject is discriminat- 
ing, and the more winning on that account. 
Without the majesty of Aschylus or the 
serenity of Sophocles, Euripides is more 
akin to the present age as a painter of the 
real and sometimes a prophet of the ideal. 
Prof. DeCharme’s conclusion is simply that 
the portion of Euripides’ plays we still 
possess furnishes convincing evidence that 
his genius had a marvellous and truly sov- 
ereign quality of its own. Aristotle knew 
no tragic poet who had so deeply moved the 
hearts of men, and he moves them still. 


PETER AND ALEXIS! The Romance of 
Peter the Great. By Dmitri Merejkowski. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
This is a very long and a rather terrible 
book, but it is very well worth the reading 
and the pain of it. The character of the 
great Peter is portrayed by a master-hand. 
Cruel, vindictive, superstitious, yet not 
without a certain touch of effeminacy, this 
monster Romanoff stands out like a were- 
wolf. Against him is his son, a mixture of 
strength and weakness, of sensuality and 
spiritual longing, a marvel of vacillation— 
some have found in him a suggestion of 
the present Czar of Russia. The book is, 
indeed, not so much a story, a novel, as a 
series of great pictures, of historical por- 
traits, with a succession of more or less 
horrible scenes. Here we have vivid ac- 
counts of tortures, lashings, and burnings, 
of dreadful carnivals of lust, of wild out- 
breaks of fanaticism. The section describ- 
ing the followers of the Red Death—that 
is, voluntary martyrs to the fire—and the 
cult of the White Death, with its unspeak- 
able orgies, are tremendous object-lessons 
as to the veritable oceans of superstition 
and excess into which the human mind can 
sink. If this terrible indictment be true, 
Peter was a monster before whom Nero 
need not hide his face, and yet so incon- 
sistent is the human soul, so capable of self- 
delusion, many of these atrocities were 
wrought in the name of the orthodox Chris- 
tian Faith. But, as we have said, it is a 
master-hand that has described these terri- 
ble scenes, and the story, for its vividness 
and power, must stand with such great prose 
epics as the trilogy of Sienkiewicz and the 
War and Peace of Tolstoy. 


MEN AND TuHINcs. A LIBRARY OF Humor. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Mark Twain’s taste in humorous literature 
is undoubtedly good; for, when he says in 
the ‘‘Compiler’s Apology,’’ ‘“Those selections 
in this book, which are from my own works, 
were made by my two assistant compilers, 
not by me. This is why there are nol more,” 
we approve his judgment and regret his com- 
plaisance. His conversation with the girl in 
Lucerne, when, after professing to remember 
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By EDWARD Everetr HALE. 


Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 
recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word ‘‘Christian.” 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 


209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utyssxs G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 


210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHARLEs W. Casson. 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 


21x. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 


167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WORKWOMAN. 
How a woman who found herself growing callous and 


cynical in middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request, Please order by number 
only, not by title. 

Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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her, he suddenly found himself involved in 
unexpected complications, the restless night 
when he was hopelessly lost in his own room, 
his indictment of European diet and his 
experience in editing an agricultural paper 
are the funniest episodes of the book. The 
compilers went back to Curtis for the chapter 
about Rev. Cream Cheese and Mrs. Poti- 
phar’s new livery, levied on Aldrich for the 
story of Bailey’s Battery and on Holmes for 
the description of his visit to the Asylum of 
the Decayed Punsters, and quote Josh Bill- 
ings more than once. Younger humorists 
are also well represented, and some of the 
selections might have been spared with 
small loss to the book, as, for example, Captain 
Graham’s Ruthless Rhymes. Taken as a 
whole, however, there is many a good laugh 
between its covers, and one does not willingly 
suggest changes in a book that is warranted 
to give pleasure and increase the cheerfulness 
in the world. It is good that other volumes 
are to follow the first of the series. 


QLD WASHINGTON. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Boston: Little} Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Mrs. Spofford’s stories of Washing- 
ton life have little to do with political in- 
trigues and society ambitions. They are 
tales of lives apart from the social world. There 
are the two ‘“‘narrow-minded angels,” living 
a shadowy, retired life amid their treasures; 
the pitiful, black-robed little widow, seeking 
to ‘‘press a claim’’ and wasting heart and 
life in the quest; the self-forgetful, altogether 
charming keeper of a boarding-house, who 
learned happiness only as taught it by her 
third husband. And besides these there 
are young things, wise enough to choose 
love, but, in the very nature of things, hardly 
wise enough to appreciate the bliss of youth, 
Mrs. Spofford is especially successful in 
suggesting the charm of Southern women, 
whether of the youthful and fascinating 
type or of the pathetic relics of better days 
before the war, which meant for them an 
exchange of love and luxury for weariness 
and want. 


THE DawN OF A _ ‘To-mMoRROW. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.—The chapters 
of this short story have already appeared in 
a magazine form, written with the vividness 
of presentation that would secure the interest 
of readers, no matter what the'story might be. 
In this! case it is a story of contrasts, in which 
the wealth and brain activity that have 
brought weariness and satiety are put for once 
face to face with bitter poverty and dis- 
appointment. It is a fairy story for grown 
people; but, reading, one fancies that it, or 
the heart of it, might come true in a rea] 
world. It is the story of a prayer and its 
answer, coming strangely, but perhaps not 
more strangely, than other spiritual experi- 
ences have come to man, even in the most 
prosaic of ages. Itis a story that can hurt 
no one, and may help to something better 
than the half-hour’s enjoyment of reading. 


THE CRIMSON BLIND. By Fred M. White. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50.—It 
would be hard to imagine a situation ap- 
parently more difficult of solution than that 
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which confronts the hero and the reader of 
this book, at the end of the first four or five 
chapters. A mysterious telephone message 
lures into an adventure which includes, be- 
fore its end, far-reaching interests, delightful 
chances and alarming developments. The 
plot is intense, not to say lurid; and the cen- 
tral villain seems long entrenched in safety. 
Of the steps by which the mystery is un- 
ravelled this notice is forbidden to speak, 
but it may be said that the incidents are 
combined with skill and ingenuity. 


THE GOLDEN GREYHOUND. By Dwight 
Tilton. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—This is a clever story 
of the dashing, up-to-date order, with a hero 
who practically wins his love by a single look 
through a cab window, though the look takes 
him through an ocean voyage and a series of 
exciting adventures before he finds this out. 
Asa snap pictureof life on an ocean steamer 
the story also has value, though its main 
interest is in the brilliant love affair of its 
main character and the surprising events in 
which he becomes entangled. The story has 
been known to have creepy possibilities when 
read late at night while the house is still. 


UNDER ToGo FoR JAPAN. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. $1.25.—The fourth volume of 
the Soldiers of Fortune Series continues the 
adventures of American boys in the war with 
Russia, weaving mysterious complications 
and narrow escapes of private individuals 
with the events which have lately become 
world history. The former predominate in 
interest here, and the story does not differ in 
essential characteristics from those which 
have heretofore represented Mr. Stratemeyer’s 
work,—work which, it is only fair to say, has 
been widely appreciated by boys, judging 
from the reports of librarians and others. 


NONCHALANTE. By Stanley Olmsted. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.—One 
feels that the publishers of this book have, 
in a sense, given the author away by saying 
in the announcements that the tale is “highly 
temperamental,’ with a power of observation 
and keenness of analysis comparable to that 
of Henry James at his best. At least, readers 
are sufficiently warned. ‘The American stu- 
dents in a German university town discover 
the heroine, or are discovered by her. What 
happens after that it is for the reader to 
find out. The book gives a study of an un- 
usual and interesting personality in the person 
of Dixie Bilton, opera singer. 


THE LARKY FURNACE. 
Brooks. 
$1.25.—This is the most amusing book for 
children that has come in our way for a long 
time, and it will be a pity if the children keep 
it so closely to themselves as to deprive 
grown-ups of the fun of reading it. It opens 
a fresh and original vein of humor, and it is 
a joy to read a book for children that does 
not follow a track plainly to be foreseen 
from the beginning. Little Sue Betty is a 
dear child, and her wonderful adventures are 
warranted to surprise and delight the small 
reader, 


By Hildegarde 


New York: Henry Holt & Co.: 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Franklin bi-centenary has prompted 
everywhere a great new interest in all that 
Franklin said or did, and to searching study 
of the rich volumes of his writings. The 
range and importance of his activities and 
the prophetic character of many of his in- 
terests and efforts are borne in upon us anew 
and impressively. Two fields in which his 
thought was especially advanced, fields of 
peculiar significance at the present time, are 
strikingly illustrated by two leaflets just 
published in the Old South series. One of 
these leaflets brings together from a hundred 
letters Franklin’s-remarkable utterances in 
condemnation of war: the other is a collec- 
tion of papers showing how early he foresaw 
the expansion of English America and his 
efforts toopen upthe Western country. This 
War and Peace leaflet is No. 162 of the Old 
South series, and the collection of papers 
illustrating Franklin’s interest in Ohio and 
the West is No. 163. It contains the plan 
for Western colonies, prepared by Franklin 
in 1754; a selection from his paper on the 
Ohio country, prepared in London in 1772, 
in connection with the controversy over the 
Walpole grants; and his circular of informa- 
tion ten years later to people in Europe con- 
templating removal to America. Old South 
Leaflet No. 161, recently published, contains 
the portion of Franklin’s Autobiography re- 
lating to kis boyhood in Boston; and one of 
the early leaflets, No. 9, contains Franklin’s 
famous plan of Union for the American colo- 
nies adopted by the convention at Albany in 
1754. The Old South leaflets are sold for 
five cents a copy, or $4 per hundred; and 
lists will be sent to all applicants. Directors 
of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting- 
house, Boston, Mass. 


The Magazines. 


By all odds the most striking figure in the 
new liberal ministry in England is Mr. John 
Burns, ‘‘The Workman-minister,’’ whose 
personality and career are interestingly 
described in an article which the Living Age 
for April 14 reprints from the Nineteenth 
Century. 


Important 
Temperance Publications. 


7. Intemperance inits Relation to Social 
Ills. By ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


_ Its intimate bearing through weakened body and will on 
licentiousness, gambling, crime, pauperism, transmitted 
defects ; social means of lessening intemperance. 


14.. What converted me. 
By CHARLES F. DOLE. 


_ Taking the side which really strives for temperance; sac- 
rifice of personal Upper for the general good; the benefi- 
cent result of total abstinence ; the sense of duty. 


19. What might have saved Jamie. 
By WILLIAM C, GANNETT. 
The right influence of the true home; removal of public 
temptation ; strong friends as body guards; imaginative 
sympathy. 
Please order by number only, not oy title. 


All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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The Bibelot, March. Lyrics by Margaret 
I. Woods. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. 
Mosher. In the most delectable ‘‘Etching- 
ham Letters” Sir Richard says of the poetry 
of Madame James 'Darmester (A. Mary F. 
Robinson): “Her verse has to me more 
of the real singing quality im it than can 
be found in almost any of our living poets 
junior to Mr. Swinburne, save one—and 
that one is a woman.” In a later epistle 
he tells his sister that this other poet is Mrs. 
Margaret Woods. Here~certainly is ‘praise 
from Sir Hubert Stanley,” and after reading 
and re-reading these lyrics we are not in- 
clined to find fault with the verdict. They 
have the ‘“‘singing quality’’ which marked 
so many of Christina Rossetti’s wonderful 
verses, They are all, to be sure, in the minor 
key. (Will any one sing for us a song of 
joy in this apparently heart-broken twen- 
tieth century? Even our young men and 
maidens, our cheerful college youths, break 
forth into grievously doleful strains. Ap- 
parently their ‘‘thoughts,’ like the old 
hymn, ‘“‘on doleful subjects run, damnation 
and the grave.”) Mrs. Woods is not quite 
so gloomy as this, but there is not much 
light ahead. Though her ‘“‘Gaudeamus 
Igitur” reminds one of Herrick’s ‘‘Gather 
ye Roses,’’ she certainly wears her rue with 
a difference, 

“When at length the grasses cover 

Me, the world’s unwearied lover, 

If regret haunt me yet, 

It shall be for joy, untasted, 

Nature lent and folly wasted.” 
Horace, to be sure, in the midst of his cups, 
must think of pale death knocking at palace 
and cottage gate; but here, assuredly, is 
a different melancholy from that of the 
Sabine farm. Mrs. Woods sings to ‘‘the 
forgotten dead,’ the ‘‘unhonored dead,” 
as Walt Whitman shouts “Vivas for those 
who have failed,” or as one of Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s most striking poems celebrates the 
“Knight ordained to fail.” Perhaps Mrs. 
Wood’s strongest poem is one with the 
unpromising title ‘“On-the Death-of an In- 
fant.” It had always seemed to us one of 
the saddest things about a little baby’s 
dying that nobody but the mother makes 
much of it—counts it ,a very serious loss. 
Even Mr. Emerson, bitterly as we know 
he mourned for his little son Waldo, could 
write that “the loss of a child is like the loss 
of an estate,’ which, though it may be ex- 
plained to mean quite enough, strikes one 
at first as a little cold. But Mrs. Woods 
has thoroughly entered into this peculiar 
grief, and pictures the poor mother—so age- 
long her woe—as seeming to have made 
lamentation in Babylon, and to have hidden 
her ancient sorrow ’neath an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. The poignancy of this poem, as of 
several others, will strike home to many a 
poor mother’s heart, with the conviction. 
that here, too, is one who has been pierced 
through the greatness of her love. 


Books Received. 


silee Hiphae th Lonestar Walt -Colmpticd b 
A t in terature. °. mpi. 
Wome te voc cs Mabel Hill, ‘socenis. 
Jirem Morison I. Swift Press, New York, 
Marriage and Race Death. By Morison I. Swift. Paper 
cover. so cents. 


The Christian Register At 


NOTICE 


To Register Subscribers 
A COMBINATION OFFER 


as follows: 


The American Unitarian Association has published an illustrated 
history of American Unitarianism, tracing its origin and growth 
in true historical perspective, and outlining its present organiza- 
tion in the activities of the American Unitarian Association, the 
National Conference, the Sunday School Society, the National 
Alliance, and other denominational societies. No Unitarian who 
has any concern for the missionary, educational, and philanthropic 
efforts of his Church for religious freedom and social betterment 
can afford to be without this information-laden volume, Uzztarzan- 
ism in America, written by George Willis Cooke. Although the 
regular price is $2 met, or $2.18 by mail, it can be afforded by the 
following arrangement, made with 


The Christian Register Association, which desires, through co- 
operation in this offer, to add new names to the Regzster subscrip- 
tion list. It goes without argument that the Christian Register 
should come regularly each week to every Unitarian who prizes 
his own religious heritage and who has some interest in the de- 
nominational doings which seek to advance, for the generations to 
come, the spirit of religious freedom and Christian toleration. The 
subscription price is $3. 


Therefore, any present subscriber of the Christzan Register 
who desires the above book, and who secures or sends in 
the name of some friend as a new subscriber for that 
friend’s good, accompanied by a remittance for $3, may 
himself receive the book at either office (or it will be sent 
postpaid for 18 cents additional), and his friend the Regzster 
for a year. 
subscribers. 


Subscriptions must come through present 


This offer is made without profit to either co- 
operating Association, for the missionary purpose 
of making the book more widely known and the 
paper more widely read, 


Its Acceptance can be directed to either 
the Christian Register Association at 272 
Congress Street, or to the American 
Unitarian Association at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Che Home. 
The Escape. 


The bolt’s from the door—let us rise and go, 
What shall we take ?—a violin, 

Poems in plenty, a coin or so, 
And a leather purse to hold them in! 


And now all tunes that ever you play, 

And the wise things said by your fiddle-strings 
Are perfectly sure to come true some day, 

And you and I will be Queens and Kings! 
—lady Margaret Sackville. in Pall Mall Magazine. 


For the Christian Regester. 


A Pink Tea. 


BY CAROLINE FULLER. 


The invitations read like this:— 


Miss PANDORA VAN CAMP 
At Home 
FROM THREE TO FIVE 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29TH. 


But Pandora was not a girl, as one might 
suppose—not even a little girl, although all 
the invitations were sent to children. She 
was only a very small kitten, whose owner 
wanted an excuse to give a children’s 
party. 

“This is to be a pink tea,’’ Annabel ex- 
plained, when the first guest arrived, ‘‘be- 
cause all débutantes begip with a pink tea, 
and this is Pandora’s coming-out party.” 

The first guest was Gideon, the little boy 
from the next flat, carrying Bachelor, an 
ancient cat borrowed for the occasion. 
Hominy, Gideon’s white rabbit, was already 
there, adorned with a huge bow of bright 
ear-pink; and Pandora wore a paper ruff 
of the same shade, to say nothing of a pink 
nose which exactly matched. The table 
held a cluster of pink carnations, and Anna- 
bel herself had on a pink gown, trimmed 
with soft white lace. 

“Doesn’t Bachelor look nice too?” asked 
Gideon, bashfully. And Annabel saw that 
the cat wore one of Gideon’s own neckties,— 
a red one with blue polka dots, which was 
usually kept for Sunday-school. 

“He looks lovely!” she said warmly. 
“Those dots help to bring out his tabby 
stripes. It’s perfect.” 

“Yes, if he’d been a dotted cat, I should 
have preferred a striped ribbon,” said Gideon, 
‘“When a cat’s dressed up, he likes to have 
it show.” 

Just then Constantia, a little Southern 
neighbor, arrived with her cat, Miss Harry, 
who was, as the French writers say, ‘‘de- 
licious’ in a wreath of artificial corn- 
flowers. Constantia herself wore white, with 
a cornflower blue sash, so the effect of the 
two guests was charming. 

““Here comes Weasels!” 
looking out of the window. 
his best trousers.” 

“Weasels” came in, holding under one 
arm a cat whom Pandora recognized as an 
old roof acquaintance. 

“T didn’t know you were Weasels’ cat,” 
she said, running to meet him. ‘‘Come, 
let’s get the flannel rat.’’ But Robby was 
too shy to play, and fidgeted under the 
haughty glances of Miss Harry. “I didn’t 


called Gideon, 
“He’s got on 
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know you were going to dress,” he said 
uneasily, “Do I look very bad?” 

And Pandora comforted him by saying 
that, as far as she was concerned, he was 
always the handsomest cat in the room. 

“Now we're all here but Eunice and 
Kenneth,” said Annabel; ‘‘and I think they 
must be coming now. I hear the elevator. 
Yes, there’s the bell.” 

In a minute a little girl with yellow curls 
came in, followed by a little boy carrying 
a basket from which issued howls. 

“Weejums was car-sick, I think,” said 
Eunice, with concern. ‘‘She stopped pur- 
ring after we left Newark.”’ 

“QO Miss Annabel, whose rabbit?’’ asked 
the small boy, making straight for Hominy. 
“Where did you get that rabbit, Miss Anna- 
bel?” 

“Kenny, you mustn’t: you must speak 
to the party first,” said Eunice. And 
Kenneth turned around with Hominy pressed 
to his bosom, saying, ‘‘How de do, party?” 

“He knows better truly,’’ said Eunice 
to Gideon, who had not taken his eyes from 
her curls. ‘‘Only rabbits make him for- 
get.” 

“That’s my rabbit,’ said Gideon, trying 
not to look too proud. 

“JT s’pose you feel just like his mother,” 
she said so earnestly that Gideon laughed. 

“Wow!” called Weejums Wood from the 
seclusion of her basket, and Annabel said, 


“Why, Eunice, you've forgotten your 
child.” 
“No, I hadn't,’ said Eunice, hastily. 


“Only I wanted her to get cooled off before 
she met these other cats. You know Wee- 
jums’ temper!”’ 

“T haven’t any white rabbit now,” said 
Kenneth to Constantia, by way of opening 
a conversation, ‘‘Have you?’’ 

“Certainly not,” she replied with a little 
laugh. 

“Well, lots of people do,” said Weasels, 
resenting her lofty tone. ‘I have myself.’’ 

“JT reckon you have,” she said, with such 
scorn that Weasels turned away, growling 
sullenly, “You can’t prove it.” 

“What a singularly handsome cat,’ said 
Bachelor to Miss Harry, as Weejums was 
lifted from her travelling basket. ‘‘Quite 
the prettiest I ever saw. I shall go make 
her acquaintance.” And he walked con- 
fidently across the floor, lifting his false 
tail. 

“F’'m!”’ said Miss Harry spitefully. ‘I 
don’t care for a pink nose myself. I think 
that a lady’s nose should always match her 
dress.” 

(Miss Harry’s own nose was brown like 
her fur.) 

But Pandora said nothing, for she es- 
pecially admired that deep shade of pink, 


” 


rand thought that, if a lady’s nose always 


matched her dress, how funny their maid 
would look with a nose to match her new 
green calico, spotted with yellow snakes, 

“Ha—ftzt!’’ said Weejums, as Bachelor 
started to address her, and he retired hastily 
across the room with a scratch on his nose. 

““A vision of loveliness,’ he said, as he 
sat down once more beside Miss Harry, 
“but shy,” 

For the next hour the children played 
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‘“‘Puss-in-the-corner”’ and other games suited 
to a kittens’ party. 

Then Annabel said, ‘‘ Will the cats please 
walk out to supper?” 

She led the way to the dining-room where 
stood a low table (made from old box covers 
propped on books), set with six little plates 
of raw oysters. 

“Pandora, will you preside at the head of 
the table, and Hominy at the foot?” asked 
Annabel, seriously, “‘so as to keep the con- 
versation going at both ends?” 

“Can’t Robby sit beside 
asked Weasels. ‘“‘He’s so 
strangers.” 

“V’ve got hold of Weejums’ tail,” said 
Eunice, ‘‘in case she gets mad at anybody.” 

Hominy did not care for oysters, so a little 
mould of his namesake cereal had been 
prepared for him; but, when Bachelor, 
who sat next to him, had eaten most of 
Hominy’s oysters as well as his own, Hominy 
made a horrible effort and finished the last 
one himself. He afterward regretted this, 
as his feelings were very strange, and pre- 
vented him from enjoying the next course, of 
milk served in little Japanese bowls. 

‘‘Kach cat jis pressed to keep his bowl 
as a souvenir,’’ said Annabel: ‘‘and from 
the looks of things just now I don’t think 
that they'll need to be washed.’ 

After these refreshments came ice-cream 
for the children, and then what Annabel 
called the Cats’ Grab Bag, which was a 
cunning nest of catnip balls, each attached 
to a long ribbon. 

“We'll shake the ribbons,” she said, ‘‘and 
let the cats pounce in turn. Whichever 
ribbon a cat grabs will belong to her ball.” 

There was some trouble about this at 
first, as both Robby and the hostess seized 
three ribbons apiece, and lay down in them 
delighted, winding them about each other’s 
hind legs. But presently they were un- 


Pandora ?”’ 
bashful with 


Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 


Desire to call attention to the clothes 
for immediate use which they are now 
showing in their 


RETAIL CLOTHING 
DEPARTMENT 


The garments have been made in 
workshops on the premises by the best 
class of work people. The utmost 
care has been taken in regard to all 
the little details that go to make up 
perfect tailoring, and they think that 
for fabric, style and fit, the stocks 
have never been more satisfactory 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


will be found in great variety and at 


a wide range of prices. Dress and 
Negligee Shirts, Neckwear, Gloves, Ete. 


400 Washington Street, BOSTON 
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tangled to wait their turn, and each received 
a round catnip ball, made of bright calico, 
filled with ‘‘the reviving herb.’ 

Then followed a wild rolling match, during 
which Miss Harry and Weejums forgot 
their dignity so much as to speak to each 
other. And, when the children were tired 
of laughing at their antics, it was time to 
go home. 

“T’ve had a most enjoyable evenin’,”’ 
said Constantia so prettily that Annabel 
could not help kissing her; and then Con- 
stantia added, ‘‘Miss Harry and I will call 
on you some evenin’ next week.” 

“Oh, where’s Pandora? We-must say 
good-bye to her, too,” said Eunice, putting 
Weejums into her basket. : 

“Yes, where’s Pandora?’’ asked some one 
else. 

And everybody began to hunt for Pandora, 
who was nowhere to be found, because, in 
spite of the fact that she was giving a party, 
she had taken advantage of the general 
excitement to ride down on the dumb-waiter 
with the ice-cream freezer. And, at the 
moment when Eunice asked for her, she was 
walking up Central Park West between 
Ninety-ninth and One Hundredth Streets. 
She was afterward discovered and brought 
home; but, as Annabel told her friends, 
“How can we either of us ever recover from 
the mortification!” 


Brave Mac. 


Poor little crippled. Ettie had a great many 
friends. One of them had given her a pres- 
ent she grew to love very dearly. It was a 
tiny Persian kitten, a little soft thing, with 
beautiful silky fur that Ettie fell in love 
with directly she saw. 

She called it Fluff, and all day long Fluff 
played about upon her couch, and Ettie 
never seemed happy unless she had her 
dear little kitten with her. 

Now the next-door people had a large 
collie dog, whose name was Mac. Some- 
times Mac would run ih and see Kttie, and 
that was how he met Fluff. At first Ettie 
was afraid he would hurt her tiny pet, for 
Mac was stich a great big fellow! But she 
soon saw he was as gentle and kind to Fluff 
as she was herself, so the dog and kitten 
grew to be great friends, and Ettie would 
lie and watch them play together, and often 
wonder how Fluff dared to pat Mac on the 
nose in such a cheeky manner. But Mac 
never minded what she did to him, only 
now and then he would turn her gently over 
with his big paw, and roll her about. Fluff 
seemed to enjoy that more than anything. 

One day Ettie had a great shock. She 
had fallen asleep with Fluff by her side, and, 
when she woke up, her kitten had gone. 
She was nowhere in the room, and, though 
her little mistress called her, she did not 
come, All at once Ettie saw her from 
the window. She was actually running about 
the road. The poor girl was filled with 
fear lest her favorite should be hurt, and 
longed to be able to run and fetch her. Just 
as she was going to call her mother to do so 
for her, a cart horse came trotting down 
the road, with a boy on its back, Fluff 
did not seem to hear it, and, as it drew near 
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her, Ettie grew cold with terror, for she 
thought her beloved pet must be trodden 
utider the horse’s hoofs. As she was about 
to shut her eyes, because she could not longer 
bear to watch, Mac ran out barking loudly, 
as he often did when anything passed down 
the road. He ran to the side of the path, 
and then Ettie knew he had seen Fluff, for he 
stood still and left off barking. The next 
minute he had the kitten in his mouth, and 
had carried her safely out of harm’s way. 
Ettie clapped her hands for relief and joy. 

“Oh dear, brave old Mac!”’ she cried. 

Then she called ‘‘Mac! Mac!” and he came 
running in, and laid Fluff down beside her. 
Ettie did not know which to kiss first, Mac 
or Fluff, so she put one arm around each, 
and told Mac what a noble dog he was; and, 
after she had given Fluff a good hug, she 
scolded her for running away in such a 
naughty marmner. 

Both dog and cat seemed to quite under- 
stand, for Mac looked very proud indeed, 
and Fluff never ran away again.—Edzth 
Robarts, in Baptist Commonwealth. 


For the Christian Regster. 


‘ The Robin’s Song. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH, 


I'll sing you a lay ere I wing on my way, 
Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up! 
Whenever you’re blue find something to do 
For somebody else who is sadder than you. 
Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up! 


Assistant Farmers. 


“Onions, turnips, beets, tomatoes, peas, 
celery—my! I guess I’ll have as grown-up 
a garden as grandfather’s is!” exclaimed 
Willie, happily, as he named over the different 
seeds he was going to plant as soon as he 
got the ‘“‘corner lot’’ ready for the beds. 

Suddenly he stopped digging and began 
striking his hoe vigorously into the soft 
soil. 

“What's the matter, Willie?’ called 
grandfather from the onion bed; ‘what 
have you found?” 

“One, two, ten, twenty—why, hundreds 
of them, grandfather, and they’ll eat every 
seed I plant!” exclaimed Willie, excitedly, 
as he began to cut the soil with his hoe more 
vigorously than ever. 

“Hundreds of what?” and grandfather 
raised himself from his knees, 

“Worms, grandfather; and I’ll not have 
a single thing come up.” 

The little fellow’s face looked a very 
picture of despair, as visions of early vege- 
tables—a surprise for father—that he had 
planned to take back to his city home sud- 
denly disappeared. 

“Why, I never call them worms.” 

“But they are worms—angle-worms, 
grandfather.” 

“Yes, but I never call them so,” laughed 
grandfather at the serious little face. ‘I 
call them farmers,—my assistant farmers,— 
and the more work I have for them the 
better I like it.” 

‘Farmers! Worms farmers—and work? 
Why, grandfather, all they do is squirm and 
wiggle.” 
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“Certainly, that’s their work. Don’t you 
see, they angle their way through the soil, 
and so make it light and loose. They are 
regular little ploughs, fertilizing the soil, 
too, as they plough, so to speak.” 

“But—but, grandfather, don’t they eat 
the seeds while they are resting?” 

“No, indeed; my little assistants don’t 
destroy, they only aid in my crop-raising.” 

“T didn’t know I was going to have some 
hired help this summer when you gave me 
my garden,” laughed Willie. 

“You're not going to,’ chuckled grand- 
father, as he returned to his onion-bed; 
“they work for nothing!’’—Sunbeam. 


A Faithful Dog. 


It is related by Prof. Bell that, when a 
friend of his was travelling abroad, he one 
morning took out his purse to see if it con- 
tained sufficient change for a day’s jaunt he 
intended making. He departed from his 
lodgings, leaving a trusted dog behind. 
When he dined, he took out his purse to pay, 
and found he had lost a gold coin from it. 
On returning home in the evening his ser- 
vant informed him that the dog seemed very 
ill, as they could not induce him to eat any- 
thing. He went at once to his favorite; 
and, as soon as he entered the room, the faith- 
ful creature ran to him, deposited the gold 
coin at his feet, and then devoured the food 
placed for him with great eagerness. The 
truth was that the gentleman had dropped 
the coin in the morning. The dog had 
picked it up and kept it in his mouth, fear- 
ing even to eat lest he should lose his master’s 
property before an opportunity was afforded 
him to restore it—Chambers’s Journal. 


More than Horse Sense. 


At Bedford little Ruth O’Hara, with her 
doll in her arms, fell under the feet of a 
horse, while her mother looked on, ex- 
pecting to see her crushed to death before 
a move could be made to rescue her, ‘‘ But,’’ 
says the Pennsylvania Hawkeye, which tells 
the story, “the horse moved back away 
from the child, being careful not to step 
upon her as he did so, and then, putting his 
head down, grasped her skirts firmly with 
his teeth, lifted her clear off the pavement, 
and set her gently upon the curb, stepping 
back thereupon and looking at her with evi- 
dent satisfaction.” —Indiana Progress. 
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Tuskegee’s Silver Wedding. 


A quarter of a century since, Gen. Arm- 
strong, with rare discernment, selected the 
young man from his school at Hampton to 
go to Alabama to administer the small fund 
which that State was ready to give for a 
normal school for colored men and women. 
What a growth in these twenty-five years! 
It was typified by a model of the single little 
building first occupied standing by the 
eighty or more substantial structures scat- 
tered over the 2,300 acres of land now held 
by the school. Even the present’ writer, 
who first visited Tuskegee a score of years 
ago, was astounded at the marvels wrought 
in so brief atime. From a handful of stu- 
dents at the outset there has grown to be 
an army, 1,400 in the normal department, 
275 in allied schools, besides 150 teachers. 
Thirty-six States and twelve different coun- 
tries are represented, and yet admission has 
to be refused to almost as many as are 
allowed to enter, At least six thousand 
men and women have passed through this 
school, a large proportion of whom took 

“the whole course. The ‘aim to give these 
young men and women an academic and in- 
dustrial education, to persuade them to 
accumulate property and to adopt moral 
and religious habits, has been largely ac- 
complished, and in addition, according to 
Dr. Booker Washington, a new spirit has 
been put into the people, a spirit that makes 
them feel that they have friends right about 
them, and that by faithful continuance in 
well-doing they will make progress and 
eventually will fulfill their mission in this 
republic, But he also sees that “the task 
will never be completed as long as seven or 
eight millions of people are regarded as aliens, 
without voice and -without interest in the 
welfare of the republic.” . He might multiply 
that number by the number of the women, 
black and white, of the country, who in that 
sense are also to be counted as ‘‘aliens,”’ 
if he wished to show the real size of the 
task. 

Sermons, addresses, music, singing, and 
exhibits of school work in the class-room, in 
the shop,and onthe farm, filled up the several 
days devoted to the celebration of this glad 
anniversary. Throngs of colored people, 
the graduates and their friends, diffused 
their smiles of pride and gladness all over 
the place. Holiday looks matched holiday 
attire. Among the speakers were several 
fine Southern white men who from the first 
have been warm friends of the school, and 
who have upheld Booker Washington in 
many a dark day. A long special train 
brought down a cargo of eloquence from 
New York, men and women who not only 
could speak and write for Tuskegee, but 
whose purse strings have been often loosed 
in its behalf. But, though those purses still 
are far from empty, their combined contents 
could not prevent a delay of ten or twelve 
hours in the arrival of the train,-—a delay 
which dislocated the carefully arranged 
programme, though sooner or later the 
various speakers announced were heard, and 
all went as smoothly as could be desired. 

It did seem as though Booker Washington 
might have been justified in feeling the pride 
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of conquest as he stood before the thousands 
of his race, the centre of the group of men 
gathered on the platform who had come at 
his bidding: Robert C. Ogden, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, William Lloyd Garrison, 
J.G. Phelps Stokes, Lyman Abbott, President 
Eliot, Andrew Carnegie, and the Secretary of 
War, William H. Taft, with many others. 
Their words of sincere praise would have 
been calculated to inflate the soul of a man 
less firmly anchored by a sense of responsi- 
bility than Mr. Washington. His emotion 
showed itself only in words of gratitude and 
appreciation. His greatness is betrayed in 
the way in which he bears his honors, as 
well as in the deeds that he has done. He is 
loyal to those who have stood beside and 
behind him, and to those whom he has sent 
out to continue his work. ‘The schools con- 
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ducted by his graduates were represented 
on the programme by their principals, and 
other schools where his graduates are teach- 
ing, as at Kowaliga, were allowed to enter 
exhibits of their class-room and _ other 
work. 

Four colored ladies spoke from the plat- 
form, and their addresses were received with 
warm applause. It was characteristic of the 
school that papers on dressmaking and in- 
dustrial work should be on the same pro- 
gramme with a speech by the Secretary of 
War on the three amendments to the Con- 
stitution which affect the status of the black 
race. Nothing that is human is alien to the 
genius of Tuskegee. The calm, dignified, 


rational, bold words of Secretary Taft and of 
President Eliot seemed exactly suited to the 
needs of the occasion, and so did the weird, 
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emotional plantation songs. Each was fitted 
toits place. There was a gulf between them, 
but it was bridged by many a crossing. 

No new gospel was preached, perhaps be- 
cause there is none to preach, since for a 
quarter of a century the people have heard 
it—the gospel of character, that education 
is not an object in and for itself, but only 
a means of fitting for service. As Judge 
Hurt of Tuskegee said, “The education which 
has not for its basis industry, honesty, char- 
acter, is a failure.”’ Or as Dr. Abbott said: 
“There is nothing noble which does not 
serve. That is the highest education which 
fits you to do the best service you can doin 
the world. It is more noble to set type for 
a newspaper that is elevating men than to 
write editorials for one that is degrading 
them. It is more noble to plough a field 
which will furnish a crop to feed hungry 
men than to write a book that nobody reads. 
To develop myself so as best to serve my 
fellows, that is the highest education.” 
This old teaching came with new, strong 
voices to re-enforce what the students have 
so long heard. But some way the emphasis 
of this service seemed laid chiefly on the 
service for material and intellectual uplift, 
and one missed the revelation of the lofty 
spiritual service which, after all, is the hid- 
den spring that feeds the best work for the 
elevation of any acre. 

The people of Alabama sent a loving-cup 
to Booker Washington, which he acknowl- 
edged in a little speech of surprise, referring 
to it as their “most precious gift.” 

And upon all this interesting time the 
weather smiled most genially. The Northern 
visitors had fled from snow and ice, and had 
drifted down between visions of pink love- 
liness, the peach-trees blooming in wanton 
luxuriance against the dark green of the 
pines. They found summer at Tuskegee, the 
wistarias in royal bloom, the cluster roses 
shaking out a blossom here and there, and 
the mocking-birds holding high carnival. 
The grounds were in excellent order, and 
the homes of the teachers set amid beds of 
violets in full flower were tasteful and at- 
tractive. There was an air of prosperity 
and accomplishment delightful to see, but 
it must not deceive the friends of Tuskegee 
into thinking that the work there is done. 
So long as it requires $170,000 a year to 
carry on the school, more than half of which 
must be laboriously collected year after year, 
there will be enough to do. As Dr. Wash- 
ington said, though in twenty-five years 
Tuskegee has accumulated more property 
than Harvard College did in two hundred 
years, yet the great need still is for a con- 
siderable sum of money to be expended at 
the discretion of the trustees to fill gaps, to 
make improvements, and to co-ordinate the 
different branches of the institution. May 
this come in the form of an abundant en- 
dowment long before its golden anniversary, 
so that the friends of the colored people 
who are now guiding and sustaining Tus- 
kegee, may turn to the kindred institutions 
and put them on a substantial footing, that 
there may not only be harmony and inter- 
relationship between the different depart- 
ments of this one noble institution, but that 
all schemes which are doing similar work 
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may be bound together by a community of 

purpose and inspired to wise, unwearied, and 

united effort in the elevation of their people! 
i IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 


From the South. 


The Unitarian churches in the South, 
taken as a whole, have never been in so 
prosperous a condition as they are at the 
present time. From every one of our 
churches in the larger cities comes the word 
of good cheer. Larger congregations, better 
support, increased enthusiasm, brightening 
prospects, and fresh opportunities for labor 
if men and money can be found—such is the 
record of the South during the past few 
months. Our few and scattered churches in 
this great field are rousing themselves to the 
opportunity and the need of the liberal 
faith which the South is certain to present 
in the course of the next two decades. 

At Richmond, the gateway to the South, 
the people are rejoicing in the pretty new 
chapel, built of brick in the colonial style, 
which was dedicated in April. It means 
much to this little group of earnest and de- 
voted people who have worked so long and 
so faithfully, to be at last in their own 
church home. Since the dedication, a num- 
ber of names have been added to the mem- 
bership lists. 

In Atlanta the Unitarian church has ap- 
parently experienced a genuine revival. 
Last July Rev. C. M. Langston resigned, 
and almost immediately afterward announced 
his intention of entering the Episcopal 
Church. Indeed, he is now serving as curate 
at one of the Episcopal churches in Atlanta. 
His change of heart caused a considerable 
sensation in the city, and seemed a hard 
blow to the Unitarian society which had 
struggled there so hard. But the effect was 
to infuse new life into the church. Its 
fighting blood was roused. The week after 
Mr. Langston’s announcement a certain 
member, who had not been very regular or 
hearty in his support, met one of the trustees 
of the church. ‘I tell you what I’ll do, 
Mr. ,” he said, ““I’mcoming down on Sun- 
day, and I’ll sweep the floor, or blow the 
organ, or preach a sermon, or do anything 
else I can to help.” Throughout the summer 
the church maintained lay services, witha 
better attendance than for several months 
previously. In September the services of 
Rev. Moore Sanborn were obtained. Mr. 
Sanborn was originally in the Presbyterian 
ministry, but left it some years ago to go 
into business. He has proved to be a very 
popular speaker, and under his ministry the 
church attendance has gone up by leaps 
and bounds. For the past few months it 
has averaged three or four times larger than 
ever before in the history of the church. In 
February the experiment was tried of hold- 
ing Sunday evening services in the Opera 
House. The experiment proved more suc- 
cessful than the most sanguine ventured to 
hope, for the Opera House was filled to over- 
flowing. The notable success of Mr. Sanborn 
has been a very valuable help to the ehurch 
at just this time, for it has emerged from a 
seriously threatening crisis with heightened 
prestige in the community, and with ‘in- 
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creased confidence in and enthusiasm for 
the cause of liberal Christianity. 

Good news also comes from Chattanooga. 
Here is a prosperous community of 75,000 
souls which is now rapidly increasing in 
population and prosperity. Ours is the only 
liberal church there, and the field for service 
before it is a large one. ‘This winter it has 
increased considerably in strength, as indi- 
cated both by growing attendance and by 
larger financial resources. A few months 
ago $1,300 was spent on the church interior, 
and in addition the appropriation to the 
church from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has been cut down. Chattanooga 
hopes soon to join the ranks of the self- 
supporting churches. 

Our church at Charleston—the oldest and 
by far most beautiful of all our Southern 
Unitarian churches—goes steadily forward 
upon its quiet way. The church more than 
holds its own in the community, and, es- 
pecially through its library, is strengthen- 
ing the position which it has held for almost 
fourscore years and ten. 

The work at Jacksonville and St. Augus- 
tine is at present the most interesting un- 
dertaking in church extension in the South. 
It is as yet too early to make any definite 
statements as to the results of the winter’s 
work, but the problem of establishing a 
permanent organization at Jacksonville ap- 
pears to be wholly a financial one. Much 
interest has been aroused, and the outlook 
for a new and useful church at that impor- 
tant point is promising. 

The church in New Orleans has had a 
reasonably successful winter. It has con- 
tinued on the self-supporting basis which it 
attained last year, besides which the Alli- 
ance has nearly finished paying for the lot 
behind the church, upon which a parsonage 
and parish house are eventually to stand. 
In addition it has continued its notably 
successful Post-office Mission work. Its min- 
ister, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, resigned 
the end of February to accept a call to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., but is still preaching in New 
Orleans, as his new work does not begin 
until September. Mr. Foote’s relations with 
the people have been most happy, and he 
leaves the city with much regret. It is to 
be hoped that his successor may soon be 
chosen to carry on the work. The church 
is in good condition, and occupies a position 
of increasing importance in the community. 

Next to Atlanta, the church at Dallas is 
perhaps making the greatest progress. It 
is more than a year since Rev. Marion F. 
Ham went there from Chattanooga. During 
that time the congregations have increased 
steadily, the church has become more firmly 
rooted, and there is every promise of a most 
satisfactory future for it. It is a matter of 
congratulation that at this important post 
there should be a Unitarian church so strongly 
intrenched. 

At Fort Worth, the only other place in 
Texas where active Unitarian preaching is 
going on, Rev. D. C. Limbaugh remains in 
charge of the congregation he has gathered 
there. 

Most of these churches have been visited 
either by Rev. L. G. Wilson or by Dr. 
Ames, this year’s Billings lecturers. It is 
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the unanimous testimony that these lecture- 
ships are of great value. Everywhere the 
visitors were warmly welcomed, in many 
places record congregations came out to hear 
them. 
ings lecturer should visit the southern field 
each year. 

Such is the inspiring and most hopeful 
condition of our churches in the larger com- 
munities of the eastern and lower South. 
There is every reason to believe that they 
are entering upon an epoch of unprecedented 
activity and service. Until very lately the 
South has remained almost unstirred by 
the leaven of modern thought, while the 
North and East have been passing through 
a long period of transition. Now the awak- 
ening South bids fair to overleap in a meas- 
ure the transitional processes, and in the 
coming generation to assimilate with rapid- 
ity the vital spirit of the twentieth century. 
In this work the Unitarian churches ought 
to bear their share. They ought to receive 
all encouragement and support, for in their 
province lies one of the great opportunities 
for service before liberal Christianity. 


H. W. F. 
New Orteans, La, 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
; Society. 


The Sunday-School Superintendent. 


I sing the Sunday-School superintendent 
and his work. Patience and a sense of duty 
are his companions, and his reward lies in 
the satisfaction of serving a great cause. 
When sober judgment makes up its report, 
he is not forgotten; but in the common rou- 
tine of church life he fails of proper recog- 
nition. 

I may be mistaken, but there seems to be 
a reluctance on the part of those competent 
to take this position, somewhat different 
from days gone by. In Massachusetts such 
men as Gov. Andrew, Goy. Robinson, Gov. 
Long, Gov. Rice, and others have been 
superintendents of Sunday Schools. They 
were in such positions before they were chief 
executives of the Commonwealth, and it is 
to be presumed when out of office they still 
had the same habits. All of which indicates 
that the place is big enough for the biggest 
and best men. It cannot be because a 
Sunday-School superintendency is inade- 
quate that men decline to assume its duties. 
I anticipate a reaction when different feelings 
will prevail and the hardships of securing a 
superintendent will be lessened. 

But I am concerned just now to mention 
a special case. There are those of our day 
who have had a long and_ praiseworthy 
record as Sunday-School superintendents. 
I mentioned recently the case of Mr. Henry 
Turner of Norwell, who will celebrate, in 
June, his fiftieth anniversary of continuous 
service. Mr. Job Tripp of Fairhaven must 
have to his credit over forty years of un- 
broken leadership. Not many instances 
can be cited parallel to these. But in Leom- 
inster, Mass., Mr. William H. Burpee was 
“‘signally honored,’”’ as the headlines say in 
the newspapers, for serving eighteen years 


It is much to be desired that a Bill- | 
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as superintendent of the Unitarian Sunday 
School: The large school assembled, with 
many adult guests, and provided a musical 
entertainment, a collation, and reception. 
Everything was in fine taste, and the ex- 
ercises went off with spirit. ‘The minister, 
Rev. F. J. Gauld, made an address and pre- 
sented Mr. Burpee with a box of gold, the 
joint contribution of the scholars in the 
Sunday School and the members of the So- 
ciety. Mrs. Burpee was also remembered, 
for she has entered heartily into the Sunday- 
School work of her husband. As Mr. Burpee 
is to leave Leominster for Sterling, resigning 
his charge, this occasion was the expression 
of affection and esteem for his many friends. 

An incident like this has a wide significance. 
One is led to meditate on the scope of such 
a term of example and influence shown in 
Mr. Burpee’s record. Mr. Marion Lawrance 
well says, “‘No officer in the church holds a 
more responsible position than the super- 
intendent of the Sunday School.’’ Rey. 
George W. Mead writes in somewhat the 
same vein, “‘The ideal superintendent is not 
a man necessarily of unusual talent in half 
a dozen different directions, but is a man 
who realizes to the bottom the importance 
of the Sunday-School work, and who is 
willing to give himself to it.” Heisa general 
of the Sunday-School forces. He must have 
wisdom and energy, tact and decision. He 
must also maintain enthusiasm in the face 
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of routine. 
the minister, parents, as well as with the 
teachers. He must appear to consult every- 
body’s wishes and yet carry out his own plans. 
But I meant in saying that the scope of 
influence from such a character’is hard to 
estimate, that a Sunday-School superin- 
tendent touches young life in untold ways. 
His example, friendship, leadership, associa- 
tion in so many ways when meeting and 
teaching,—all this means he has entered 
into the lives of many who go out into the 
world. Beyond doubt they turn back in 
mature life with love and regard for him who 
stood before them from Sunday to Sunday. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Richmond Work. 


By the time this note reaches the Christian 
Register our chapel will have been dedicated 
free of debt. 

During the past two years we have raised 
for the lot and chapel $15,000. The lot is 
an excellent one, on one of the best streets, 
and accessible from all parts of the city. 
The chapel is very neat and attractive, and 
gives us great happiness. The parish rooms 
consist of the Sunday-school room, kitchen, 
and dining-room, and is fitted up in the most 
modern and approved style. We believe 
that we are now equipped for better work, 
and that our cause will grow. 

The work has been very hard, but very 
delightful. 

There is one other thing which we very 
much need, and which we must have, in 
order to make our work strong and self- 
supporting, and that is a manse,—a perma- 
nent home for the minister. It often happens 
that a church starts up in a city where every- 
thing is costly, and by great work and en- 
thusiasm prospers for a while, then, for lack 
of sufficient strength at home, either goes 
down or else drags along, more dead than 
alive. But it is our most determined pur- 
pose to guard against this. We know that 
the American Unitarian Association cannot 
always pay the biggest part of the pastor’s 
salary, so we have already begun work looking 
to the erection of a manse. This home for 
the minister will be worth annually $350 to 
the church in money, and it will also be worth 
a great deal to the church as a respectable 
aud permanent home for the minister, We 
do not look at this matter in a sentimental 
way, but as a practical business proposition. 
We should be exceedingly happy to enlist 
the co-operation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in this work. We have no 
union in Richmond, because of lack of 
members, but the young people of our church 
are holding the most responsible positions 
and are doing noble work. The president 
and the secretary of our church for the past 
two years have been young men, and the 
president of the Women’s Alliance is a young 
woman. Every one who comes here will 
tell you that there is undoubtedly an open- 
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He must be on good terms with | time to push the work. Dear friends of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, we appeal to 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun L. Rosinson, 


you for help. 


300 ALLEN AVE. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at noon on Wednesday, 
April 18, by Rev. Edward Cummings of 
Boston. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, April 20, at eleven o’clock. 
All interested in the work are cordially in- 
vited. 


The Channing Conference will meet in the 
Channing Church at Newport, R.I., Rev. 
S. A. Jones, minister, on Wednesday, April 
25. The new ministers of the conference 
will be among the speakers of the day. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, April 16, at 11 aM. Rev. 
A. W. Clark will preside. Rev. John M. 
Wilson of Lexington will give a paper on 
“The Classification of Sins in the Divine 
Comedy.” B.-R. Bulkeley, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, 


The April meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation will be held with Channing Guild 
of West Upton on Sunday, April 22. After- 
noon session opens at 4.30 with routine, 
business, and a paper by Miss Flora Messinger 
of Hopedale on ‘Ezra Stiles Gannett.” 
Evening session at 6.30, with Rev. Edward D. 
Towle of Brookline, Mass., as speaker. 


The last meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston for this season will 
be held in the parlors of the South Con- 
gregational Church, corner of Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, on Monday evening, April 
16,at 7 P.M. Supper at 6 P.M. Discussion 
will be on ‘‘Boys’ Classes and their Man- 
agement,’’ directed by Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place Church, and on 
the Sunday-school Conference Leaflet, No. 
IIl., entitled ‘““Teacher and Class,” directed 
by Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel of Barnard 
Memorial. ss 


Rey. Albert H. Trick of 1263 Forty-first 
Street, Borough Park, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months after date of his acceptance 
by this committee, he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the ex- 
ecutive committee shall take adverse action. 
Fellowship granted April 2, 1906. George 
H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred C. Nicker- 
son, Committee. 


The Southern Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will hold its nineteenth session in 
the Church of the Messiah, Louisville, Ky., 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 


8, 9, and 10, The conference will open 


ing for our cause in Richmond. Now is the | with a lecture on Tuesday evening, by Rev. 
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Charles E. St. John, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, on ‘‘The Recent 
Progress of the Unitarian Body” illustrated 
by Stereopticon Views. On Wednesday 
evening, May 9, Prof. William W. Fenn 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
will give a public lecture on ‘‘The New Testa- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hudson, N.Y.— The Star System is working wonders. 
Rev. G. D. Walker. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. 
Grikgr, Racine, Wis. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 3d inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, Frank R. 
Pillsbury and Laura E. Brewer, both ot Ashby. 


Deaths. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—At_ Westford, very suddenly, 
Mawel 25, Mrs. Mary E. Chamberlain, seventy years ten 
months. 


An excellent mother, neighbor, and friend,— with heart 
and hand ready for every good work. Loyal to every true 
conviction, she was acentre of quiet and sure power in her 
home, while in al] best activities of the church and com- 
munity the loss of her genial and earnest spirit will long 
be felt. B, 


TESCHEMACHER.—At London, March 28, Caroline, 
daughter of the late Frederick Teschemacher. 

In the passing of Miss Caroline Teschemacher, the 
Unitarian field in London has lost one of its most ardent 
and faithful workers. Early in her life she was brought 
under the influence of the late Dr. Martineau, and from his 
teachings imbibed a true spirit of devotion to her religious 
belief which found expression ina ready willingness to give 
herself whenever the call came to her. On the Sunday 
before her death she responded to an invitation to take 
charge of a elass in the Unitarian Sunday-school at South- 
end, where she was spending a few days. 

For many years she was an active worker in the Sunday- 
school of the little Portland Street Chapel, and a regular 
attendant at the services there. She never failed to lend 
her hand to whatever good work was undertaken by that 
particular chapel, and was well known among the poor 
who received its ministrations. Miss Teschemacher was 
also deeply interested in the work of the Unitarian Postal 
Mission, and the Domestic Missions in London received 
largely of her services. 


TOWNSEND.—At Jamestown, N.Y., March 24, Mrs. 
Le J. Townsend, wife of Rev. James D. Townsend, 


Only those who knew her can realize how self-effacing 
her life was. Courtesy, kindness, and the giving of herself 
to others were the daily acts of her whole life. In her 
religious faith she was a Unitarian, though until the last 
year of her life she found it impossible to believe in a 
future existence, 

In a recent article in the Morning Post Dr. Town- 
send referred to his wife in the following paragraph: “I 
know a woman, an invalid, who remains indoors all win- 
ter, but in the spring may perchance take a ride a few 
miles in the country. And all things seem to minister to 
her,—the smile upon the flower-enamelled meadow, the 
fragrance of the pine, a new note in the song of the robin, 
the soft susurrus of the stream, the whisper of the breeze 
in the tree-tops, the laughter of the child playing by the 
roadside, the transparent veil that fell upon its distant 
hills.” 

The funeral, which was private, was held from the family 
home 31 Euclid Avenue. Rey. Walter A. Taylor and 
Rey. T. Ernest Allen conducted the services 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


FPUNERAL U 


NDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


May Ww SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 


change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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“Makes Cooking Easy.” 
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several different heights. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the new plain Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, [ass. 


No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 
CABINET 


lenwoo 


The Broad, Square Oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted at 
The Glenwood Oven Heat Indi- 
cator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front. 
Door, Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. Kitchen 
doors do not interfere in setting this range, for either end as 
well as the back can be placed squarely against the wall. 
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d 


Just the natural black iron beautifully fashioned and perfectly 
cast— ‘The Mission Style ” applied to a range. 


Ash-Pan, Broiler 


ment in the Light of Modern Scholarship.” 
Thursday evening there will be a ‘Platform 
Meeting,”’ with addresses by Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, Boston, Rev. Moore Sanborn, 
Atlanta, Ga., Rev. John Robinson, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Rey. C. N. Myers, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. The Church of the Messiah 
extends its cordial hospitality to all Southern 
Unitarians and friends from other parts 
of the country who may wish to attend the 
conference. It is particularly requested 
that delegates and friends will send noti- 
fication of their intention to be present to 


Rev. W. H Ramsay, 1725 First Street, 
Louisville, not later than April 20, so that 
provision may be made for their entertain- 
ment. Those who send notice of the time 
they expect to arrive will be met at the 
depots by their hosts. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will hold the 
seventh annual meeting on Thursday, April 
19, 1906, at the First Unitarian Church, 
Gardner, Mass., The meeting opens at 10 
A.M. and adjourns at 3.50 P.M. ‘The Gardner 
Union gives a cordial invitation to all neigh- 
boring unions to attend. The opening de- 
votional exercise will be led by Rev. J. M. 
Seaton. Rev. J. Adams Puffer will give a 
word of welcome to the Federation. At 
10.40 officers will be elected and other busi- 
ness conducted. Following this Rev. A. L. 
Weatherly of Worcester will speak on ‘“‘Work- 
jug for the Church and the Church’s Work.” 
Miss Helen W. Greenwood of Leominster 
will read a paper on ‘‘Enthusiasm,’’ and Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt of Hopedale will give an ad- 
dress on ‘The Redeeming Spirit of De- 
mocracy.”’ The morning meeting will close 
with reports from the various unions and 
discussion of union work. The Gardner 
Union will provide lunch for all in attendance 


at 12.30 P.M. The afternoon session will in- 
clude addresses by Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Cambridge, on “Forgotten Ele- 
ments in Personality,’’ and by Orra L. Stone, 
Esq., of Clinton, on ‘‘Christian Patriotism.” 
Opportunity will be given for the participa- 
tion of the members of the unions in devo- 
tional exercises and in conference both 
morning and afternoon. Frederic J. Gauld, 


President. 
Churches. 


Boston.—Brighton, First Parish, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte: This ancient society recently 
held its one hundred and seventy-sixth 
annual meeting at the church. The con- 
dition of its affairs was shown to be en- 
couraging and hopeful. A spirit of earnest- 
ness and harmony reigns in the parish. 
The Women’s Alliance is in a particularly 
flourishing condition, and its all-day meet- 
ings are well attended anda source not only 
of material support, but of moral and re- 
ligious enlargement to the church. Rey. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, addressed the 
Alliance at its last meeting. The sunshine 
Club of Young Women is actively engaged 
in charitable and denominational labors. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, the pastor, has recently 
been giving a series of special sermons in- 
tended to strengthen loyalty to the church 
and its principles of Religion and TJife. 
On Good Friday, at 5 P.M., a service is an- 
nounced in memory of Jesus’ sacrifice for 
divine truth and humanity. The com- 
munion will be administered after the 
manner customary with this church, and 
instituted by a former pastor, Rev. W. P. 
Tilden, of blessed memory. The elements 
are not distributed among the congregation, 
but remain on the communion table as sym- 
bols of the sacrifice of Christ, to be partaken 


of spiritually by those participating in the 
service. The introduction of this symbolic 
observance of the sacrament has proven 
auspicious for the church. Whereas under 
the old practice a handful of members stayed 
to the communion, virtually the whole con- 
gregation now remains, while in reverence 
and impressiveness the service has in no 
wise diminished. A special electric church 
car is now run through Brighton and Allston 
on Sunday morning, to bring members 
residing at a distance to the service. 


BorsE, Ipa.—Unity Church: This church, 
which has been dominant for a considerable 
time, has awakened to active life again. 
Rev. Stephen Peebles has preached five or 
six times before the few faithful Unitarians 
that could be brought together, and on 
Sunday, March 11, at the close of the re- 
ligious services, a meeting was called in 
which it was resolved to resume regular work, 
and Mr. Peebles received a call to a three 
months’ pastorate, which he entered upon 
on Sunday, March 25. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Minot Osgood Simons: The 
pulpit subjects for April were announced as 
follows: April 1, ‘Faith that ‘Good will be 
the Final Goal of Ill’”; April 8, Palm Sun- 
day, “Spiritual Supremacy”; April 13, 
Good Friday, service at 7.45 o’clock, ‘‘The 
Man of Sorrows’; April 15, Easter Sunday, 
“Faith in Immortality”; April 22, ‘The 
World we Live in’; April 29, ‘“The Gospel 
of Elimination.” 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house; Rev. Edward Day: 
The society is already planning for the 
meetings of the coming summer, June 30- 
July 6. The outlook is most encouraging, 
both as to speakers and attendants. There 
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appears to be all the more eagerness on the 


part of friends upon the continent to take} 


in this week of good things, because the 
meetings are held but once in two years, 
and the island has for many a peculiar 
charm which they cannot longer resist. The 
programme is well under way. It will be 
published in the Christan Register as soon 
as possible after it has been submitted to 
the general committee of the Summer Meet- 
ings Association. Meanwhile any questions 
or suggestions of friends may be sent to 
the pastor of the Nantucket church, Rev. 
Edward Day. 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. Alfred W. Birks: 
A new chapter has been added to the re- 
ligious history of this town by the Union 
Lenten Services, which have been held 
every Wednesday evening in our church 
during the past five weeks. Early in March 
the pastors of the Baptist and Orthodox 
Congregaticnalist churches were invited 
to join us in this undertaking, and on March 
14 the first service was held, the Congre- 
gational minister giving a short address on 
“Jesus as a Friend,’ while the Unitarian 
and Baptist ministers conducted the re- 
mainder of the service. On March 21 the 
Baptist minister spoke on “Jesus as a Neigh- 
bor’; March 28 the pastor of the church 
had as his topic, ‘Jesus as a teacher’; 
April 4, ‘‘Jesus as a Citizen” was treated 
by the Baptist representative; and on 
April 11 the series closed with an address 
by Mr. Birks, on “Jesus as a Martyr.” 
Our orthodox friends were asked to bring 
their Gospel Hymnals with them, and the 
hymns were chosen equally from these 
and our Unitarian books. Although the 
attendance has not been large, it has been 
fair, and those who have worked for the 
success of the new departure feel well re- 
paid for their efforts. When the Ministers’ 
Institute meets here next October, the mem- 
bers will not only be inspired by the beauty 
of the town and the hospitality of the 
“Nichewang,” but also by the feeling of 
Christian unity and fellowship toward which 
all the churches contribute. Our Lenten 
services have added their mite toward this 
good feeling. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. .......+-s1+sses sree sree $71,316.67 
Apr. 2. ape Ladies’ See aterville, 
10.00 
. Norn ‘Church; Dorchester. 10.00 
* Society in Los Angeles, Cal. 
. Society in Concor 
. Society in Iowa City, Ia...... 
. Society in Northampton.. 
4 — of Society i in "Bangor, 


Society in Sturbridge. Sepia 
. Society in Yonkers, N.Y.. 
Societ ef in West Upton 
First Church in Brooklyn, N.Y 
. Second Reniety in Somerville... 
A Friend .... 
Second Society 
Sunday-school, 
. Society in 7 RRM Getic So a 
. Sunday-school, Society in Ithaca, N. Mi. 
Sunday-school, Society in Holyoke... 


in Brookline....... 
Society in Low 


f Seng fm Sionx City. Ta \ccusmsnsmars oe 
leanor T, Brooks, New York, 


Clarence W. Jones, Boston 


BPVVWAAH cruibiewcts tages WNNHNH 


Society in Ware....+ +++. ++ ow ; 
Sunday-school, Society in Linsletn a i 
- Moors, Boston. . soveee 25.00 
‘ociety in Vineyard Haven......-.. 5.00 
. Sunday-school, First Society, Minn- 
eapolis, Minn ones cone cccceses cece cece 6.55 
$72,996.44 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The main thing in a 
house, after all, is the 
heating apparatus. The 

home that contains a Magee Heater is devoid of the worry, 

fret and discomfort that annoy the families who suffer from an unsatis- 


Fifty years of experience and absolute 


disregard of cost in obtaining perfection have resulted in the Magee 


Heaters that give to-day such universal satisfaction. 


No matter 


whether your choice may be for a warm air heater or a combination 
warm air and hot water furnace, nothing but satisfaction will be the 


result. 


Magee heated homes are thoroughly heated at the least 


expense and with the smallest possible amount of attention and care. 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated ‘‘ Magee” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


Typewriter Users know that a 
new Remington Model means a 
new standard of typewriter work. 


The New 
Remington 
Models 


supply a demand for SWIFTER, 
BASIER, ” BETTER’ “FYPE~ 
WRITING than any writing ma- 
chine has ever done before. 

Asa result of this demand the 
Remington factory — the greatest 
typewriter plant in the world — 
is now breaking all production 
records. 

The new Remington Models 
have a brand new escapement, 
new variable line spacer and other 
new features by which Remington 
quality is intensified and Reming- 
ton supremacy is emphasized. 


ma ee TYPEWRITER CO. 


81 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W.WeEnprTeE. Price 35cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co,, 272 Congress St., Boston 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $:. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $x. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS ot Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS co., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


She: “Do you,believe that too many cooks 
spoil the broth?” 2 He: “Yes, altogether too 
many.’—Yonkers Statesman. 


An Irish daily had the following adver- 
tisement: ‘‘Wanted.—A gentleman to un- 
dertake the sale of a patent medicine. The 
advertiser guarantees it will be profitable to 
the tindertaker.”’ 


One of my St. Louis girls married a young 
gentleman named Cole. Recently the young 
couple were blessed with the coming of a 
daughter. The baby’s uncle suggested that 
it should be named An-thraczte! 


A lady reporting her impressions of a 
certain preacher said: ‘‘My son who listens 
to him every week says that he improves 
all the time. Every sermon is. better than 
the last one.” Her daughter interrupted. 
“No, mother, that was not exactly what 
John said. He said that, when he went to 
church Sunday morning, he always ex- 
pected to hear a better sermon than he 
heard last Sunday; for he couldn’t possibly 
hear a worse one.” 


The Osage Public Opinion, Kansas, says 
that a Santa Fé section foreman working 
near that town made the following report to 
the roadmaster: ‘‘MacWhorter’s bull struck 
at the long siding, and was killed. We found 
him alongside the track; and, as he was not 
quite dead then, I borrowed a gun and shot 
him three times, killing him again. Dennis 
Sullivan then struck him another blow on 
the head with a pick, and finished him. 
The bull is now dead,” 


Prof, Miinsterberg writes: “‘When I spoke 
in Brooklyn, an enterprising reporter came 
to me before the lecture and asked if I would 
not give him the points of the lecture, so that 
he would not be obliged to hearit. I began, 
and he wrote ‘Sikology.’ I said that was 
not the way to spell it, and he asked me 
how it was spelled. I said, ‘Do you know 
nothing about psychology?’ ‘Not a thing,’ 
he replied. ‘I thank God!’ I said. ‘You 
are the first man I have found in America 
who doesnot know all about it.’””—Exchange. 


“Weel, John, how are you to-day?”’ said 
a Scotch minister to oné of his parishioners 
on meeting him on the road. ‘‘Gey weel, 
sir,—gey weel,’’ replied John, cautiously, 
“gin it wasna for the rheumatism in my 
richt leg.” ‘‘Ah, weel, John, be thankful; 
for there is no mistake, you are getting old 
like the rest of us, and old age doesn’t come 
alone.” ‘“‘Auld age, sir!” returned John: 
“T won’er to hear ye! Auld age has naething 
to do wi’t. Here’s my ither leg jist as auld, 
an’ it’s quite sound and soople yet.” 


Henry Bernard Carpenter once received a 
request for criticism of the following quat- 
rain,—a bit of versification whose vigor of 
diction and precision of statement cannot be 
questioned :— 


“Down by the side of a“babbling, brook 
An elderly gentleman sat. 
His hair was all on top of his head: 
On top of his hair was his hat.” 


Carpenter’s reply was characteristic, “I 
should not know how to improve your lines.” 
And the idiotic rhymester wrote in reply, 
and thanked him for his praise—Time and 
the Hour. 
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Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


5ILWASHINGTONST | 
CORNER-WEST-ST: 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jam. 1, 1906 ec..sesccecseecceeeese $40,702,691.55 
{PABILitins ROPE i soc cles onaeieeaenaes 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE - ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pen 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BR 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS >S 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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ouRRUCS 


PROPERLY AND THOROUGHLY 
REPAIRED, CLEANSED, STRATGHT- 
ENED, PACKED MOTH-PROOF BY 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 Oxford 


Educational. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL f28, 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss-CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles, 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho: 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. 
new gymnasium with swimming Ree Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. KE.’ WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“St 


Individual 


